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THE CRISIS. 


Oevoted to the Support of the Democratic Principles of Heflerson. 

















TERMS. yi 


Tre Carsts will be printed in quarto form, on a medium sheet, 


with new type. The price $1—and no paper will be sent to any 
person, without payment in advance, postage paid. 
short of avery large and effective subscription can justify the con- 
tinuation of the naper, the above terms will be strictly adhered to. 

We mean to make no debts at all. We abjure all credit in 
this establishment, and insist upon the Cash System. 


POLITICS. 
EXTRACTS 
From Mr. Lincoln's Speech in Reply to Ogle. 
[Reported for the National Intelligencer. ] 
In the House of Representatives, April 16, 1840—In re 
«ply to Mr. Ogle, upon the proposition of the latter to 
strike out of the General Appropriation Bill a small 
item for alterations and repairs of the President's 
House, &c. 
When Mr. LINCOLN obtained the floor, it was late 
in the evening, and, perceiving that he was fatigued 











by the long sitting, it was proposed to adjourn the de- | 


bate to the following day, but Mr. L. preferred saying 
at once what he had to say. He began by replying to 
some remarks of Mr. Ogle incidental to the main debate, 
taking occasion, in the course of his reply, to state cer- 
tain particulars in which his remark on a former day 
had been misstated, probably because misunderstood, by 
the Reporter for the Globe newspaper. After disposing 
of this preliminary matter, Mr. L. proceeded to the 
main subject before the Committee of the Whole, upon 
which he spoke as follows: 

The member from Pennsylvania (said Mr. Lincoln) 
has insisted that the tendency of my remarks was to 
justify the purchase of extravagant articles of furniture 
for the President's house. 1 repeat that I attempted no 
such justification, for 1 had neither seen many of the 
exceptionafile articles not inquired into their price. The 
argument so far as it went, was against that false stan- 
dard of economy which measures the value of a thing 
by its cost, and decides upon its fitness with no reference 
whatever to the place or occasion for its use. 
lection of furniture for such dn establishment is mat- 
t-rof taste, about which minds may well differ, and | 
suid that while some would consider as most appropri- 
ate the rich and showy, others would prefer the plain and 
simple in fashion; but that, for a mansion so spacious and 
so mignificent as that which the nation had provided for 
the residence of the Chief Magistrate, the furniture, so 
far as | had seen, was neither too good nor too abundant. 


In this, | am not aware that [am alone among the Whigs, 
although I may not indeed be so happy as to meet the | 


approving voice of all. But does such a difference im- 
ply dereliction of principle any where? The member 


RICHMOND, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 


As nothing 


The se- | 


“Union, harmony, self-denial, concession---everything for the Cause, nothing for Men.”’ 


has not the election to refuse, aad the tenancy of which 
at the expiration of every four years, is at the disposal 
ofthe popular voice, with the vertainty of the sacrifice 
upon the cost of the property in the attempt to dispose 
of it for any other place or use, cannot gravely be con- 
| tended for. The credit of the country itself would suf- 
|fer by such an arrangement; for either the officer, by 
| the absorption of his salary in the purehase of suitable 
and sufficient furniture for the house, would be deprived 
lof the appointed means for his proper support in the of- 
| fice, or, by the neglect of such provision, would exhibit 
jto the world, in his publie station, the discreditable 
| contrast of magnificent apartments meanly destitute or | 
scantily furnished with whatever was appropriate to | 
| their occupation. Itisa great mistake to suppose that 
, these accommodations are for the personal relief, or to 
| the private advantage of the President. He is made by 
them, and by the amplitude of his salary, emphatically 
| the host of the nation. His guests are the guests of the 
| people. The Executive mansion is the place for their | 
| reception. This house of the people is the sitting po- 


j sition in which, in the person of their Chief Magistrate, 








| 


they receive from the representatives of other people | 
the homage due to the sovereignty of this great Repub- | 
lic. Here ambassadors and ministers, the accredited | 
messengers from the proudest and most powerful, | 
the enlightened and most refined of the kingdoms of 

the earth, are received and entertained in the name of 

the hospitality of the nation! And here, too, the cour- | 
| tesies of official station are exchanged between the | 
high functionaries of the Government, and extended to | 
all classes of the citizens. The House, it is well known, | 
is open to all, and is daily visited by many. Is it too| 
much, then, that the place and its appendages are be-| 
yond the requirements of private station? I venture | 
the assertion, that so far as the personal interest of the 

President is concerned, (I speak not of the present in- | 
cumbent, but of whoever has been or may be in the of: | 
fice,) it would be preferable, far preferable, to him to oc- 
| cupy,at his own cost, a smaller and more humble dwell 
jing, than to submit to the in:onveniences and heavy | 
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1840. 


| den'’s square. 


Vout. I, 


Congress, the use of a furnished house and the care of 
a garden, in addition to his salary, let him. at the sane 
time, honestly admit that to his own pay he adds, at the 
public charge, perquisites of considerable value, and 
which a colleague of his, [Mr. Petrikin,] on another oc- 
casion pronounced, although I think by gross exagge- 
ration, equal in amount to the per diem. Sir, the Pre- 
sident is much rather to be justified in the use of the 
furnished lodgings than the member in the enjoyment of 
his perquisites; for the latter may be refused, while the 
former, consistently with the existing arrangementagof 


| the Government, cannot be declined. 


I regret, Mr. Chairman, that it is necessary for me 
to pursue this ungrateful subject further. I fear, in 
doing it, | shall exhaust the patience of the committee. 
But the member cavils with me for sustaining the ap- 
propriation tor the salary of the gardener at the Presi- 
In my remarks, on a former day, to 
which he excepts, I said that this had been a usual ap- 
propriation for many years, and that I saw no new rea- 
son, at this time, forits discontinuance. [have now in 
my hand a certificate from the Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings, showing that the gardener, the very 
same individual, with the same character of service, 
and at the same rate of compensation, has been in the 
employ of the Government for the continuous period of 
fifteen years, having been first engaged in 1825. I will 
read the certificate here, as notice that I shall offer iton 
the trial of the issue between the member and myself 
before my constituents: 

“Orrick or tHe Commiss1oner oF Postic Borornes. 

“It appears from the books of this office that John 


| Ousley was appointed gardener at the President's square 


on the Ist of August, 1825, at a regular salary of four 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum for his services. — 
He has received that salary quarterly, up to the 3ist 
December, 1839, and is at this time the gardener at the 
President's square. “W. NOLAND.” 
In respect to the grounds about the President's house, 
they, in common with those around the Capitol, are, at 
all times, open to the public. They have been laid out 


exactions which his required residence in the Execu-|and ornamented at the public charge, and if not now 
tive mansion necessarily “mp wes. Sure I am that, in| cared for by Congress wil! soon become a neglected and 
a pecuniary point of view, it would be much better for unsightly waste. The President has no motive to the 
any incumbent in the office to receive ten thousand dol-| expense of their improvement. Like the spacious 
lars, and furnish his own habitation, than with twenty-| walks and cultivated borders of the beautiful enclo. 
five thousand to maintain the style of living and public | sure within which we are here situated, they are for 
hospitality which every President in succession has | the enjoyment of the people, and in the frequency of 
deemed but in conformity with the design, as well as/| resort to them, and the freedom with which they are 
the liberality of present provisions. | used, it is daily seen how little they are regarded as 

But the member complains of it as a monstrous abuse, | private. They are, indeed, accessible to all, and I 
that the President of the United States, in addition to | would recommend to the member himself, at some plea- 














suggests that my manner of life and habit of thinking | is 
may have given me a taste for articles of extravagance. | i's salary, and the use of a furnished house, shonld | 
What does he know of my habits of life? Sir, I can have the grounds about the latter kept in order at the 
tell him they have been as honorably laborious, and as | public expense. He says the President ought to fur- | 
plainly republican, at least, as his own. ‘Be it from ne- | 2'sh his own house and employ his own gardener, as 
cessity or choice, [ am in no wise ignorant of those | his salary is amply sufficient. I have only to add to 
duties and offices which become the humblest station.| What I have before said on this subject, that such | 
I have been taught to toil as faithfully, and to direct my | has not been the judgment or the pleasure of the 
thoughts as uprightly, as the least proud one here.— | People. For forty years, their Representatives sit- 
One lesson more have I learned, that, in reference to| ting in these halls, without division in sentiment or 
the condact of others, the tongue is an unruly organ, | Vole, have provided the house, supplied the farni- | 
which an evil spirit may indalge, but which eandor | tures directed the enclosure and improvement of the | 
and a love of truth should atall times restrain. | grounds, and required their occupation by the Chief) 
Mr. Chairman, it ean only be necessary to review the | Magistrate. The salary may be sufficient for the officer. 
remarks of the member to show the absurdity of their On this point I take no issue with the member. So 
intended application. While he condemns the extrava-| may the per diem of eight dollars be ample compen- 


gance of the furniture, he is silent in respect to the ap- | sation for a Representative in Congress. But does | 
propriations through which it was procured. These ap-| the scrupulous member himself receive nothing more? | 
is not! 


propriations are the grants of legislation by the Repre- | | demand of him to say if eight dollars a day 
sentatives of the people. Whose was the work of con- | abundant recompense for the value of his labors here ; 

structing the costly mansion, and to what end was it | and yet, does he keep his hands clean from all the per- | 
reared? More than forty years have now elapsed since | quisites of place? Has he no Government stationery | 
the building was erected, at the charge of more than |!" his room? no Congressional penknife of costly eXx-| 
half a millioh of dollars to the nation, and from that | travagance at this very moment in his pocket? Has he 

time to the present it has been occupied in the manner | never ordered to his lodgings the beautiful ‘embossed 

in which it is now used. Congress, through all this | 47d lace-edged note paper’ and “fancy sealing wax, 


intervening period, have voted the sums for furnish. | for the use of any of his family, or received to his own | 
ing the house, as they had previously done for its con- | use a distributive share of the spoils,’ in costly edi- 
; : tions of books printed at the expense of the Treasury? 


struction. Ifit were intended that the occupant should | 
himself provide the furniture, wherefore these grants? | Sir, let me not be misunderstood. Ido not condemn | 
They commenced befare the house was taken possession | him in this, for the legislation of the House allows it. | 
of by the elder Adams, and the occasion for further | But Isay he receives these things by a more questiona- 
supplies have since been voluntarily anticipated upon | ble authority than does the President of the United 
every succession to the Presidency. Besides, the spa- States the accommodations which are made the bur- 
cious halls and lofty ceilings of such a mansion require | den of his complaint. ‘ 
much which would be suited to no other residence.— | ber goes to his constituents and to mine with the 
The reasonableness of compelling a President elect to} objections that the Chief Magistrate of the nation is | 
an outlay exceeding his annual salary in the purchase 
of furniture fur a house the occupancy of which he 
24 





| ing the people in receiving, under an appropriation of | 


sant eventide, to repair to this quiet retreat, and indulge 
in the meditation to which it invites. 
* * r * * * 

There was one remark of the member from Pennsyl 
vania made and dwelt upon with apparent complacency, 
so extraordinary in itself, (I was about to say, so atro- 
cious, tomy mind, in the only application which can 
possibly be given to it,) that I cannot permit it to pass 
unnoticed. In referring to the furniture and cultiva- 
tion of the grounds in the use of the President, the 
member said, “the receiver was as bad as the other 
man” Sir, we all know the words of the adage—“the 
receiver is as bad as the thief.’ And who is the re- 
ceiver, and who the thief? From the days of Wash- 
ington, through a long succession of illustrious men, 
every President of the United States, including the el- 
der Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, and the present incumbent, have received the 
benefit of a similar provision in their official station.— 
The house, the furniture, the garden, and the eultiva- 
ted grounds have been alike the enjoyment of each, and 
at the public charge. It may be instructive to this 
committee to be informed of the grants of Congress for 
some of these objects, during the several periods of the 
respective administrations. I have now before me a 
statement, collated from official documents, of appro- 
priations for the purchase of furniture for each Presi- 
dential term, after the removal of the Seat of Govern- 
ment to the Federal city. ; 

By a law of the 2d of March, 1797, just previous to 
the commencement of the administration of the elder 
Adams, Congress made the following appropriation; 

Proceeds of sale of old furniture, and so 1nch im ad- 





When, therefore, the mem- | dition thereto as the President may judge necessary, 


not exceeding $14,000 
During the administration of Mr. Jefferson, the ap- 


(in his most courteous language) robbing and cheat- | propriations amounted to $20,000. 


In that of Mr. Madison to $25,000. 
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It was in this period that the house was sacked by 
the British upon their incursion into Washington dur- 
ing the war, and the furnitare, which, from the begin- 
ning, had cost the nation upwards of seventy thousand 
dollars, was wholly destroyed. ‘ 

After the repair of the House, in the years 1817 and 
1818, during the administration of Mr. Monroe, the re- 
cords show appropriations for refurnishing it to the ag- 
gregate amount of $50,000. 

In the administration of Mr. John Q. Adams, the 
grants amounted to $20,000. 

In that of Gen. Jackson to $39,000; and 

In that of Mr. Van Buren, they have been, to this 
time, $20,000. 

The statement from which [ read gives the date of 
each law, and the precise appropriation under it. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the sums—whether lavish 
or not, I shall not stop to consider—which, from time to 
time, have been voted by Congress; and these are the 
“receivers’’ to whom the member refers—men who, for 


Interesting Correspondence, 
Between Citizens of Elizabeth City County, Va., 
And Mr. Van Buren. 
We have the pleasure of laying before our readers 


| [Mr. Ocre. I deny that either Adams or Monroe | 
| ever had such trumpery as Van Buren.) 
| Mr. Lincotn. And I undertake to say that, during | 
the Presidency of Mr. Monroe, more “trumpery,”’ as the 
member is pleased to term it, was carried into the Presi- | 
dential mansion, than under every other Administration, | Van Buren, in reply to four Citizens of Virginia. He 
to this time, put together. | developes his opinions in relation to Abolitionism, the 
Mr. Chairman, it was not my wish to enter at all | Tariff, Internal Improvements, and the Militia Bull of 
| into this subject. But upon the denial of the member | Mr. Poinsett.—The last portion of the letter is perfectly 
now, I feel bound to refer the committee to the fact, ap- | yew and satisfactory. Mr. Van Buren explicitly de- 
| parent upon the bills, that many of the very articles | Clares, that the bill was not submitted to him, before it 
| which have been pointed out as most objectionable were | was transmitted to Congress—and he moreover ex- 
| purchased from the appropriation of $50,000 in the tinie | presses in relation to the arming and training of the 
| of Mr. Monroe. In point of trath, they were procured | Militia, asevery Republican would desire. He cruelly 
| by him, and for his own account, while Minister in | dissipates the humbug of the Whigs, on all these points; 
| France, and were afterwards taken for the Government, | and this Whig Standing Army of 200,000 men, will 
by appraisal, on his accession to the Chair of State.— | scarcely enter the field of Electioneering again.—We 
Ay, sir, this famous golden plateau, and most of these | recommend the Letter to the attention of our readers— 
gold spoons, and knives, and forks, and vases, which | and we wonder very much, whether Gen. Harrison has 











this morning, a very frank and able letter from Mr.- 


| have so bewildered the imagination of the member, and 


| answered the same interrogatories.—But he declares, 


accepting the accommodations provided by law for the | shocked the simple virtue of his heart, were the put- | that he will not answer such interrogatories, whether 


office which they sustained, are charged with%robbing 
the Treasury and fleecing the People.’’ These are 
they of whom it is said, “the receiver is as bad as the 
thief!’ The elder Adams, the dauntless asserter of 
American freedom; Jefferson, the co-patriot of Adams, 
the draughtsman of the Declaration of Independence, 
the great apostle of liberty, the very chief of Demo- 


| chase of the Republican Monroe! And, in application 

to these even, there is a lesson of infancy, which may 

| profitably be remembered, that “all is not gold which 

| glitters; for, if | am not greatly misinformed, the pla- 
teau, and spoons, and knives, and forks, are but silver 

| gilded, and the golden vases but china painted! 

But the monstrous extravagance of such things! ex- 





| put by friend or foe.—The Little Magician has waved 
| his wand, and dissipated also the panic humbugs which 
! Mr. Clay attempted to raise out of this bill, in his 
| Speech at the last Hanover dinner. He need not be 
| afraid, if Mr. V. B. be re-elected, that he will press the 
| bill—because it appears to be no great favorite with 
| him, or any of his friends in Congress. Let the per- 


crats; Madison, the champion of the Constitution, the | claims the member. What is done with the vast amount | turbed spirit of the Kentucky Orator, therefore, rest: 


eae statesman and sage; Monroe, the soldier of the | of these appropriations’ he inquires. Sir, I have not | 
evolution, the brave defender of the Republic in the | peered into the windows of the palace, or moused | 


first war, the inflexible and uncompromising advocate 


through the kitchen or the garret, to see whether the 


Elizabeth City County, Va., 
June 12, 1840. 
Dear Sir: The prominent attitude which you now 


of national honor, rights and interests in the last: these | people have got their money's worth in the purchases | occupy in relation to the coming Presidential contest, 


are they who received the appropriations, and to whom 
the adage is applied. Names deathlessin fame, immor 
tal in the history of their country’s renown! My vene- 
rated colleague, too, the learned civilian, the accom- 
plished diplomatist, the incorruptible magistrate, he 
who on this floor is tle most fearless and faithful of the 
servants of the people, together with the Hero of New 
Orleans, “the greatest and the best,’’ and the more 
humble “follower ‘n the footsteps” —they also are with- 
in the obloquy of the same reproach. 

And who is the thief? The Congress of the United 
States, the Representatives of the people, in succession 
through a series of more than forty years. These are 
the men who, by making the appropriations, in the sen- 
timent of the member from Pennsylvania, PLUNDERED 
THE TREASURY AND ROBBED THEIR CONSTITUENTS ! 
Is there an individual within the sound of my voice 
whose cheek does not burn with indignation at the 
bare recital of the charge? Where were the sleepless 
sentinels of the people's rights, the dragon guardians 
of the public chests, when these spoilers robbed it of 
its treasure? Was no arm raised for its protection? 
Search the journals of either House of Congress, and 
neither voice nor vote is fyund against one of those ap- 
propriations. Ifthey deserve the character now at- 
tempted to be given them, how happens it that in forty 
ppete there has been no resistance to their passage? 

ow happens it, indeed, that, in the last Congress, of 
which this Pennsylvanian, of more than Spartan virtue, 
was a member, no opposition was offered to grants pre- 
cisely similar to those contained in the present bill? 
They passed without objection then. > . 

Thomas Jefferson was once accounted a plain and 
unpretending Democrat, and passed, in his day, for an 


" unostentatious Chief Magistrate, and yet we have seen 


that the sum of $29,000 was expended for furniture 
during the period of his Presidency; and this, too, in 
addition to the $14,000 previously granted to his im- 
mediate predecessor. The purity and Republican sim- 


plicity of Mr. Madison's life and manners have never | 


to this time, been questioned; yet to the $43,000 before 
appropriated, $28,000 more weré added to the royal 
pageantry in the eight years of his Administration. 
Colonel Monroe, too, was he avainglorious Aristocrat? 
He has the credit, in history, at least, of having resisted 
to blood, in the Revolutionary conflict, a Government of 
royal pride and arrogance, and by a life devoted to 


his country, contributed as largely as any other to| 


the establishment and support of institutions of equal 
rights and political equality; yet, in his administra- 
tion, a greater expenditure was made in refurnish- 
ing the house, after the late war, than under all 
his predecessors. What say you, Mr. Chairman, 
of my venerable colleague? Is he not a good Whig 
in, principle, and a plain Republican in manners? And 


yet he received whatever benefit resulted from the | 


appropriation of $20,000, during the four years of his 
Presidency, added to the large expenditure made by 
Colonel Monroe. But think you my honorable col- 
league would have consented to this, with a conscious- 


ness that it was intended for mere empty display? or 


that, by doing it, inthe language of the member, he | ) 
| administer the Government on certain principles, if elected. These | 


was robbing the Treasury and fleecing the people? 
Sir, my colleague has no occasion to make professions 
of honesty or respect for the rights of the people, to 
entitle his course of official action to the confidence 
due toeminent public services and distinguished private 
virtue. Ofall men, he would be the last to indulge in 
matters of ostentation and vain show. 


that have been made. This is not the province of the 
committee of which | am a member; nor if it were, 
| would I perform the service. Does it require, he asks, 
such large amounts for mere plain and necessary furni- 
| ture? No, sir, no; Nor is is it to be supposed that, by the 
| large appropriations which have been made from time to 
time? Congress could intend the purchases should be so 
restricted. Simple, indeed, must he be (I had almost said 
| a fuol) who could imagine that, in the authority of an out- 





lay of fifty thousand dollars, as in the case of Mr. Monroe, | 


| or of twenty thonsand dollars, as in the administration 
| of Mr. Adams, or of thirty thousand, as in that of Gen. 
| Jackson, or twenty thousand for Mr. Van Buren, the 
ornamental was to be excluded. Theschedules which 
the member exhibits may well excite his wonder. 


the curtains, the candlesticks and the candelabras, the 
ottomans and the divans, the tables, mahogany and mar- 
ble, the tabourets (tabby cats, in the member's nomencia- 
ture) were all doubtless in the estimates. They may 
be names of startling sound to an unpractised ear, but 
| they are things of fse and no uncommon appearance in 
many a private parlor. 

One thing, above all, seems to have created amaze- 
ment with the member. He has found, in his manly 
and dignified research, an invoice of “cups and saucers, ’ 
which were in the closets of Mr. Adams; and he cries 
out with astonishment at their number. What the 
need, he demands, of so many dozens of cups and sau- 
cers? Sir, I will tellthe member. They were wanted 
for a purpose which he could never conjecture—the 
| hospitable entertainment of visiters and friends. They 
| were a means, among others, of offering the courtesies 
of place to those who called upon the President as the 
Representative of the people. They were used for the 
refreshment of the nation's guests. To such as wit- 





| in his high official station, it need not be told how en- 
| tirely the accommodations of the house were made but 
| mere appliances to his personal liberality. Sir, I ad- 
vise the member to study better the manners of the 
past, before he prescribes a rule of conduct for the fu- 
ture. The public residence ofthe President of the U. 
| States has been, and should ever continue, the seat of 


know nothing of their fidelity. But the carpets and | 


nessed the noble hospitality of my honorable colleague, | 


| confers upon every voter of this widely extended Re- 
| public, however humble may be his condition, a right 
| to inquire your views upon each one of those moimen- 
tous questions which now agitate the public mind. 
| Prompted, not by an impertinent curiosity, but 
| solely by a desire of ascertaining, whether your views 
or those of Gen. Harrison coincide more nearly with 
| our own, we are induced to propound to you the fol- 
| lowing questions, viz: 
| 1. Will you, if re-elected President, reto any bill 
{having for its object, the abolition of siavery in the 
| District of Columbia; or would you sanction any bill 
| granting appropriations of the public money, to any 
| State, soliciting aid for the emancipation of their 
| slaves? 
2. Do you think that, at this time, the safety of the 
| public money requires a re-chartering of the U. States 
| Bank; or would you sign a bill chartering such an In- 
| stitution? 
| 3. Are you in favor of preserving entire the Tariff 
| Compromise ? 
| 4. Would you sanction any bill granting appropria- 
| tions of the public money, for the purposes of Internal 
| Improvement, by means of canals, railroads, &c. ? 
| 5. Do you approve of Mr. Poinsett’s scheme for the 
| organization of the militia ? 
| The preceding questions have been proposed to Mr. 
| Harrison. Believing their decision to be of vital im- 
| portance to the interests and institutions of the South, 
| and hoping you may conceive them to be of such con- 
| sequence, as to merit an answer, 
| We are respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
JOHN B. CARY, 
A. G. HUDGINS, M. D. 
THOMAS JONES, J. P. 


| G. A. CARY. 
| Hon. M. Van Buren, President U. S., 
Washington. 


MR. VAN BUREN’S REPLY. 

Washington, July 31st, 1840. 

| Gentlemen: Official duties growing out of the clos- 
| ing scenes of a greatly protraeted session of Congress, 


| @ generous hospitality; and representing as I do a free- | added to those which are of daily occurrence, have com- 
| hearted and liberal constituency, the incumbent in of- | pelled me to postpone to this time,a reply to your com- 
| fice, whoever he may be, shall never find in my vote | munication. 

an excuse for its neglect. If General Harrison shall You have not, gentlemen, in the course you have pur- 
succeed to the occupancy of the White House, as | sued, misjudged either the extent of your own rights, 
trust he may, and which { shall labor as zealously asany | nor the importance of a free commnnication of opinion 
one toeffeet, my speech shall furnish no argument for between the constituent and a proposed Representative 


leaving him there with only the worn outand cast-off 
furniture of his predecessor. 





A way to make Converts. 

The Whig, in a late number, stated as an evidence of Mr. Van 
Buren’s declining prospects in Baltimore, that a Gen. Ridgely, who 
had uniformly supported his administration, had declared for Gen. 
} Harrison. The Baltimore Republican says, that General Ridgely 
has always been in the Opposition. 

PLEDGES. 

Gen. Harrison said, in his speech at Fort Meigs, that a man who 
makes pledges, wil! tell ties, and never carry his pledges ont.— 
Well, Gen. Harrison has pledged himself to one term—that’s a lie, 
He has given, also, some six or eight other pledges to 








we suppose. 


| pledges are mere abstractions, ’tis true, and of no account in ascer- 

taining his political sentiments, yet we regard them as obligatory 
| upon him as a sealed instrument, if elected. The truth is, the 
| General, se far from objecting to make pledges, makes them every 


day, we doubt not; but only wants an excuse for keeping dark, to | 


please the Abolitionists. We are unable to reconcile his pledges 
with the declaration, that the man who makes them lies, and does 
not intend to carry them out. 


The authority of the elector to call in good faith on the 
candidate for his favor, for an unreserved avowal of bis 
| opinions in regard to all matters of public concern that 
it may become his official duty to act upon, is not only 
of inestimable value to the success of political institu- 
tions like ours, but may, I think, without exaggeration 
be regarded as indispensable to the maintenance of Re- 
publican Government. Viewing the subject in this 
light, and having satisfied myself that in propounding 
questions to me you have, as you assure me, been ac- 
tuated by an unfeigned desire to be able to bestow your 
suffrages understandingly, and to possess yourself of 
‘information which you deem material to that end, ! 
| cheerfully comply with your request. 

You ask me, first, “whether, if elected President, ! 
will veto any bill, having for its object, the Abolition of 
slavery inthe District of Columbia: or whether | wil! 


} 


} sanction any bill granting appropriations of the public 
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THE CRISIS. 





money to any State, soliciting aid for the emancipation |ly adapted to present the question in its most favorable | 


of their slaves?” My attention has been frequently 
heretofore called to the first branch of your enquiry; | 
and my views in respect to it, given. The substance of | 
them was repeated, with additional explanations, in a | 
letter recently addressed by me toa Committee com- | 
posed of citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, in reply to | 
a question, geege among other things, the par- | 
ticular point now referred to. As my reply to your} 
several questions, will, unavoidably, be of consider- | 
able length, I have not deemed it advisable to re- 
peat that answer here—but will cause each of you 
to be supplied with a copy thereof, and cannot doubt 
your being satisfied that I have at least fairly met 
the subject.—The second branch of your enquiry, | 
though scarcely of less importance, was not brought into | 
view on that occasion. Nearly all now agree that the 
Federal Government possesses no power to interfere 
with the institution of s'avery in the States; and the 
general and undoubtedly the correct principle is, that 
the Federal Government cannot apply the national 
funds to objects, upon which they are either expressly 
prohibited from acting, or in respect to which there is 
an acknowledged absence of delegated authority.— 
Usage, supposed necessity and apparently uncontrolla- 
ble considerations of expediency have, from time to} 
time, led to limited expenditures for which it was not | 
easy to find a warrant in the Constitution. But these | 
have always been regarded by the sincere friends of a 
strict construction of that instrument as matters 
to be regretted, and as far as possible to be pre- 
vented. The form of your question presents for | 
consideration the points whether the consent of the 
Slave States could confer on the Federal Government 
the Constitutional power to apply the public funds to 
the emancipation of their Slaves. I unhesitatingly say 
it could not, and that I never could give my sanction 
to such a measure. I[f State consent could confer 





power where the want of it would otherwise be so mani- 
fest, I find it difficult to conceive of any case in which | 
the same result could not, with at least equal proprie-— 
ty, be claimed to follow from the same cause. The es- | 
tablishment of such. a principle, must, in my best) 
judgment, inevitably lead to the prostration of that par- | 
tition of powers between the General and State Go- 
vernments, which the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to erect, and might well be dreaded as an open- 
ing wedge to an early and more extended action by 
Congress upon the particular subject under con- 
sideration. We have seen too much of the progress- 
ive character of Constitutional encroachments in the 
early stages of the Government, to feel assured, that _ 
continued practice of contributing to the emancipation 
of slaves by the appropriation of money, might not in 
course of time, lead to attempts by the Federal Govern- 
ment to accomplish the same object, without either the 
consent of the slaveholder or indemnity for his loss. 

You next ask me, gentlemen, whether I think that, | 
at this time, the safety of the public money requires a| 
re-chartering of the U. States Bank, or whether | would 
signa bill chartering such an institution. My opinions | 
upon the subject of a U. S. Bank were asked when [| 
was first a candidate for the Presidency in 1836, and} 
were so fully given as to meet not only your question, | 
but also, I think, every aspect which the subject can be | 
made to assume. They will be found in my letter to | 
the Hon. Sherrod Williams, of Kentucky, which has 
been extensively published, and are therein thus ex- 
pressed: 

“You next ask whether I will sign and approve (if it | 
becomes necessary to secure and save from deprecia- | 





contingent aspect, you will | am sure, be neither sur- 
prised nor dissatisfied, if 1 deem it due to inyselfas well 
as to the subject, to give it more particular and enlarged 
consideration than | have heretofore felt it necessary or 
proper to do. 

“1 am induced to embrace for this purpose the oppor- 
tunity you have presented to me the more readily, from | 
a deep conviction of the incalculable importance to the 
people of the U. S., that this long agitated and distract- | 
ing subject should be finally settled, and from a hope | 
that what I have to say upon it may, from the situation 
in which the partiality of my fellow-citizens has placed | 
me, contribute in some degree to so desirable a result. 

“I greatly fear, that whilst there is in any quarter | 
reason to hope that a charter for a new bank can in any | 
condition of the country be obtained from the Federal | 
Government, there will be neither order nor stability in | 
the pecuniary operations of the country. If it can be | 
ascertained that a discredited currency and pecuniary | 
embarrassments, will bring a charter, what security | 
have we that such a state of things will not be pro-| 
duced? Is it doing violence to truth and justice, to at- | 
tribute to expectations of this character, the crusade , 
which we have witnessed for the last two years against 
the deposite banks, against the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration to restore a specie currency, and against all the | 
fiscal arrangements of the Treasury? Will any candid 
and well informed man pretend that such things would 
have been, ifit had been considered as settled that the 
Bank of the United States is not to be revived? 1 think 
not. The settlement of the deposite question, by the | 
bill of the last session, will, doubtless cause a suspen- | 


| sion of this destructive career—but is there not reason 


| 
} 


to apprehend that it will re-commence with the first ap- 


pearance of any thing like areasonable chance for the | 


re-establishment of a National Bank? Every thing, 
therefore, which may serve to arrest or prevent the agi- 
tation ofthis subject, if only for a season, is of great 
value. Inthe published opinions to which I have al- 
ready referred, my opposition to the establishment 
of the United States Bank, in any of the States, 
is placed on the want of constitutional power in Con- 
gress to establish one. Those who concur in deny- 
ing this power, nevertheless differ among them- 
selves in re 
their respective opinions are sustained. Some admit that 
Congress has a right to create such an institution, when- 
ever its establishment becomes necessary to the collec- 
tion, disbursement, and preservation of the revenue; 
but insist that no snch necessity existed when the char- 
ter of the old Bank expired, or has arisensince. With 
this class, the considerations to which you allude would 
be essential, and might have a controlling effect—for 
such persons make the power to establish a bank depend- 
ant upon them. My objection, on the contrary, is that 


corporations within the States. This was the main 
point of Mr. Jefferson's celebrated opinion against the 
establishment of the first National Bank. It is an 
objection which nothing short of an amendment to the 
Constitution can remove. We know it to be an*histori- 
cal fact, that the Convention refused to confer that pow- 
er on Cengress, and I am opposed to its assumption by it 
upon any pretence whatever. If its possession shall at 
any time become necessary, the only just way to obtain 
it is toask it atthe hands of the people, in the form 
prescribed by the Constitution. Holding this opinion, 
and sworn to support that instrument as it is, I could 
not find in the circumstances to which you refer, either 
warrant or excuse for the exercise of the authority in 


gard to the particular views by which | 


‘the point to which you have called my attention. How- 
ever much we may differ upon the abstract question in- 
volved in this controversy, no reflecting man can doubt 
the healthful and invigorating effects which any thing 
that looks like a settlement of this question must have 
upon al] the business, as well as political relations of 
the country. The public mind has been long and pain- 
fully agitated by it, and needs repose. The fruits of 
this agitation have been bitter and abundant. Men of 
business require to be put in a situation that they may 
adapt their affairs to a state of things which promises 
permanency. That character is alone necessary to give 
success to the present system. Norational plan for the 
regulation of the fiscal affairs of the country can, fail 
to succeed, if the mass of our industrious and enterpris- 
ing population, without regard to local, sectional or 
political distinctions, are only sincerely desirous for its 
success. Once satisfy them that things are in this re- 
spect to remain stable, and itis not in the nature of 
things possible that they can refuse their aid and sup- 
port to that which concerns them so nearly, and upon 
which their prosperity, private as well as public, is so 
essentially dependent. If our correspondence shal! have 
the effect to contribute in any degree to bring about 
a state of things in which we all have so deep an inter- 
est, and which should be desired by all, I will rejoice 
that it has taken place.” 

My convictions of the truth and justice of these 
views upon this vitally important question, have been 


confirmed by all my subsequent experience, and will, I 


doubt not, from th principles upon which they are 
founded, endure to the end of my life. 

My opinions upon the Tariff, which is the subject of 
your third question, were asked when | was a candidate 
for the Viee Presidency, by a portion of my fellow-ci- 
tizens of North Carolina, and freely given. Their ap- 
| plication reached me but a short period before the then 

approaching election, and to secure in every portion of 
ithe Union, as general and early a knowledge of my 
| views as was practicable, | caused them to be forthwith 
| published at Albany. They were reiterated in 1836, 
| when a candidate for the Presidency, and contain the 
| general principles by which it is my intention to regu- 
| late my official course. I was seriously friendly to the 
| passage of the Compromise Bill, and have always been 
and still am disposed to carry it into full and fair effect. 
|The opinions of which I have spoken were expressed 
| in the following terms: 

“Although my official acts in relation to the protec- 

tive system might well be regarded as rendering the 
avowal unnecessary, I think, it nevertheless, proper to 
say, that I believe the establishment of commercial re- 
| gulations, with a view tothe encouragement of domes- 
| tic products, to be within the constitutional power of 
| Congress. Whilst, however, I have entertained this 
| opinion, it has never been my wish to see the power 


‘the Constitution does not give Congress power toerect ‘2 question exercised with an oppressive inequality 


| upon any portion of our citizens, or for the advantage 
| of one section of the Union at the expense of another. 

On the contrary, I have at all times believed it to be 
| the sacred duty of those who are entrusted with the 
| administration of the Federal Government to direct its 
| operations in the manner best calculated to distribute, 
| asequally as possible, its burdens and blessings amongst 

the several States and the people. My views upon 
this subject were several years ago spread before the 
| people ofthis State, and have since been widely dif- 
fused through the medium of the public press. My 
| object at that time was to invite the attention of my 
| immediate constituents to a dispassionate consideration 
| of the subject in its varions bearings, being well assured 


tion, the revenue and finances of the nation, ‘and to question; and I am not only willing but desirous that | that such an investigation would bring them to a stand- 


afford a sound uniform currency to the people of the | 
United States,) a bill (with proper modifications and re- 
strictions) chartering a Bank of the United States. | 

“In the published letter of Mr. Butler to Mr. Gar- | 
land, which hasalready been referred to, he thus states 
my opinions upon the subject of the bank: ‘Mr. Van 
Buren’s opinions in regard to the Bank of the Unite 
States, were expressed in the Senate of the United | 
States in 1828; repeated in his letter to the Shocco| se of eve u 
Springs Committee, whilst a candidate for the Vice | assent to such an institution according to the degree of | 
Presidency, and have been so freely uttered by him, | 
that there cannot, I think be occasion to say much upon | 


the people of the United States should be fully in- 
formed of the precise ground I occupy on this subject. 
I desire more especially that they should know it now, 


when an opportunity, the best our form of Government | 


affords, will soon be presented, to express their opinion 
of its propriety. Ifthey are in favor of a National Bank, 


desire a Chief 
to watch the course 


Magistrate who will consider it his duty 


ard which, from its moderation and justice, would 
‘furnish the best guarantee for the true interests ‘of all. 
| If, as has heen supposed, those views have contributed 
inany degree to produce a state of feeling so much to 
| be desired, I have reason to be gratified with the result. 


| The approaching, and, if the policy of the present 


q| a8 a permanent branch of their institutions, or if they | Executive is allowed to prevail, the certain and speedy 


extinguishment ofthe national debt, has presented an 


of events, and give or withhold his opportunity for a more equitable adjustment of the ta- 


riff, which has been already embraced by the adoption 














necessity for it that may in his opinion arise from the | ofa conciliatory measure, the spirit of which will, I 
considerations to which your question refers, they will | doubt not, continue to be cherished by all who are not 
see that my co-operation in the promotion of either of | desirous of advancing their private interests at the sa- 





that subject. Butto close the door to cavil, I state Ist. : r 
That he holds that Congress does not possess the power | these views cannot be expected. If, onthe other hand, 


to establish a National Bank in any of the States of the | With this seasonable, explicit, and published avowal be- 


Union, nor to establish in such States, the branch of | fore them, a majority of the people of the United States | 
any bank located in the District of Columbia; and 2d. | shall nevertheless bestow upon me their suffrages for 
That he is, therefore, decidedly opposed to the establish- | the office of President, scepticism itself must cease to_ 
ment of a National Bank in any of the States; and is doubt,-and admit their will to be that there shall not 
also opposed to the establishment of any such bank in| be any Bank of the United States, until the people, in 
the District of Columbia, as unnecessary and inexpe-/| the exercise of their sovereign authority, see fit to give 
dient, and as liable to a great proportion of the abuses | to Congress the right to establish one. 
which have, in his opinion, been practised by the ex-| “lt is because I cannot doubt that the expre 
isting Bank.’ | the popular will, made under such circumstances, must 
“This declaration, with other uniform, repeated and| have a tendency to arrest further agitation of this 
published avowals of my sentiments, in regard to a U.} disturbing subject, for four years at least, and most 
S. Bank, would, | had supposed, be sufficient to save | probably, from the great moral influence which the 
me from further interrogation on that subject; but as you | often expressed opinion of the majority of the people 
have thought proper to push the inquiry further, and to|in a Republican Government is entitled to, fora much 
thatend, to place the matter before me in a form studious- | longer period, that Lam thus full and explicit upon 


| ness which belongs to his character. 


‘ | 
ssion of | 


crifice of those of the public, and who place a just value 
upon the peace and harmony of the Union. 

“The protective system and its proper adjustment be- 
came a subject of frequent and necessary consideration, 
whilst I formed a part of the Cabinet; and the manner 
in which the President proposed to carry into effect the 
policy in relation to imposts, recommended in his pre- 
vious messages, has since been avowed with that frank- 
To this end, he 
recommended ‘a modification of the tariff, which should 
| produce a reduction of the revenue to the wants of the Go- 

vernment, and an adjustment of the duty upon imports, 
with a view to equal justice in relation to all our national 
interests, and to the counteraction of foreign policy, so 
| far as it may be injurious to those interests.’ 

| In these sentiments I fully eoncur; and I have been 
| thus explicit in the statement of them, that there may. 




















be no rovm lor misapprehension as tomy own views 
upon the subject. A sincere and faithful application 
of these principles to our legislation, unwarped by prt- 
vate interest or political design—a restriction of the 
wants of the Government to a simple and economical 
adininistration of its affairs—the only administration 
which is consistent with the purity and stability of the 
Republican system—a preference in encouragement 
given to such manufactures as are essential to the na- 
t:onal defence, and its extension to othersin proportion 
as they are adapted to our country, and of which the 
raw material is produced by ourselves, with a proper re- 
spect for the rule which demands that all taxes should 
be imposed in proportion to the ability and condition 
of the contributors, would, | am convinced, give ulti- 
mate satisfaction to a vast majority of the people of the 
United States, and arrest that spirit of discontent 
which is now unhappily so prevalent, and which thréa- 
tens such extensive injury to the institutions of our 
country.” 

You next ask me, whether I would sanction any 


bill granting appropriations of the public money, for the | 
purposes of internal improvement, by means of canals, 


railroads, &c. 


My views upon the subject of Internal Improvement | 


by the Federal! Government were given at the same 
time and upon the same application. 
lows: 


“Internal Improvements are sogdiversified in their | 
nature, and the*possible agency of the Federal Govern- | : 
ment in their construction so variable in its character | PrOSPer 5 - 
and degree, as to render it not a little difficult to lay which, and the means by which they are to be effected, 
down any precise rule that will embrace the whole sub- | 
The broadest and best defined division is that | POS ann d g une 
which distinguishes-between the direct construction of | those scrambles and combinations in Congress which | of Congress to the subject, and closed it with expres- 


ject. 


works of Internal Improvement by the General Go- 
vernment, and pecuniary assistance given by it to such 
as are undertaken by others. In the former are 
cluded the right to make and establish roads and canals 
within the States, and the assumption of as much 


jurisdiction over the territory they may occupy, as is) 


necessary to their preservation and use. The Jatter is 
restricted to simple grants of money, in aid of such 
works, when made under State authority. 

“The Federal Government does net, in my opinion, 
possess the power first specified; nor can it derive it 
from the assent of the State in which such works are 
to be constructed. The money power, as it is called, 


is not so free from difficulty. Various rules have from | 
time to time been suggested by those who properly ap- | 
| intell ce of th tre. 
the operations of the Federal power; but they have been ee ee ee 
so frequently infringed upon by the apparently unavoid- | 
‘this subject at least, be relieved from those dangerous | by existing laws, and which, to render it effective, is 


preciate the importance of precision and certainty in 


able action of the Government, thata final and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question has been prevented.— 


The wide difference between a definition of the power | 
in question upon paper, and its practical application to | 


the operations of Government, has been sensibly felt by 


all who have been entrusted with the management of 
The whole subject was reviewed in the | 


ublic affairs 


resident's Maysville message. Sincerely believing 


that the best interests of the whole country, the quiet, | my letter to Mr. Williams, already referred t 


not to say the stability, of the Union, and the preserva- 
tion of that moral force which perhaps, as much as any 
other, holds it together, imperiously required that the 
destructive course of legislation upon that subject then 
prevalent, shoul ,in some proper and constitutional way 
be arrested, I throughout gave to the measure, of which 
that document was an exposition, my active, zealous, 
and anxious support. 

“ The opinions declared by the President in the Mays 
ville, and his succeeding annual message, as [ under- 
stand them, are as follows: Ist. That Congress does 
not possess the power to make and establish a road or 
canal within a State, with a right of jurisdiction to the 
extent I have stated; and thatif it is the wish of the | 
people that the construction of such works should be | 
undertaken by the Federal Government, a previous | 
amendment of the Constitution conferring that power, | 
and defining and restricting its exercise, with reference | 
to the sovereignty of the States, is indispensable. 2d. | 
An intimation of his belief that the right to make ap- 
propriations in aid of such Internal Improvements as 
are of a wational character, has been so generally 
acted upon, and so long acquiesced in hy the Federal 
and State Governments, and the constituents of each, 
as to justify its exercise, but that it is nevertheless highly 
expedient that even such appropriations should, with 


They are as fol- 


in- 


| labor 


THE CRISIS. 
expressed by the President, in adopting the principle | 4th. That the rules for the government of the Militia 
which concedes to the Federal Government the right| when called into the service of the United States, (tie 
!to make appropriations in aid of works which might | manner and occasions of doing which being pointed out 
|be regarded as of a national character—difficalties | by law,) shall be the same rules and articles of war, as 
| which arose as well from the danger of considering mere | are provided for the government of the troops of the 
usage the foundation of the right, as from the extreme | Un:ted States. 
uncertainty and consequent insecurity of the best rule; The provisions of the act of 1792, which obliges 
| that had ever been adopted, or that could, in the absence every citizen duly enrolled, to be ‘“‘constantly provided 
lof positive constitutional provision, be established.| with arms, accoutrements and ammunition,” was re- 
| The reasons on which these objections were founded , enacted during the Administration of Mr. Jefferson; and 
are so fully stated in the document referred to, and | so much of that act as established the discipline and 
| have been so extensively promulgated, that it is unne- | regulations of Baron Steuben was subsequently repeal- 
|cessary for me to repeat them here. Subsequent re-| ed, and the system of discipline and exercises of the 
flection and experience have confirmed my apprehen-| Regular Army was adopted for the Militia. These ad- 
| sion ot the injurious consequences which would pro- | ditional provisions, with occasional acts respecting the 
| bably flow from the continuation of appropriations for | appointment of the officers by the States, and changing 
| Internal Improvements; with no better rule for the go- | the regulations concerning the pay and subsistence of 
vernment of Congress than that of which | have | the Militia when in the actual service of the U. States; 
spoke; and I do not hesitate to express it as my opinion, | and the preparation and distribution of a system of tac- 
| that the general and-true interests of the country would | tics, constitute every material part of the legislation of 
| be best consulted by withholding them, with the exceptions | Congress upon the subject of the Militia since the es- 
which Ihave already referred to, until some constitution- | tablishment of the Government. 
al regulation upon the subject has been made. | The organization of the militia thus established has 
| “In this avowal lam certainly not influenced by feel- | been in force nearly fifty years. It varies in many es- 
| ings of indifference, much less of hostility, to internal | sential particulars from that recommended by General 
‘improvements. As such, they can have no enemies.— | Washington, and has been regarded ever since its adop- 
I have never omitted to give them all the proper aid | tion as defective in an eminent degree, as well by the 
| in my power, for which, by the way, I claim no parti- | successive Presidents of the U.S., as by all other per- 
cular merit, as | do not believe there is an honest and | sons, whose habits of life and opportunities of personal 
sane man in the country who does not wish to see them | observation have fitted them to form sound opinions 
but their construction, and the manner in| upon the subject. Its improvement was therefore an 
|; object of unceasing and anxious solicitude on the part 
are quite different questions. Rather than again ex-| of Gen. Washington, and almost every successive Pre- 
our legislation to all the corrupting influences of | sident commenced his career with calling the attention 





nave been heretofore witnessed, and the other affairs of | sions of regret that these recommendations had proved 
the country to the injurious effects unavoidably result- | unavailing. Gen. Cass, when Secretary of War, stated 
|ing from them, it would, in my opinion, be infinitely | in an official report, that this subject had been present- 
| preferable to leave works of the character spoken of, | ed for consideration no less than thirty-one times in offi- 
and not embraced in the exception which has been | cial Executive communications, commencing with the 
pointed out, for the present, to the supports upon inaugura] address of President Washington. 
which they have reposed with so much success for' The principal objections to the present system ap- 
| the last two years, viz: State efforts and private enter- | pear to arise from the great and unnecessary extent of 
jprise. If the great body of the people become con-| the enrollment of the militia held to actual service, 
' vineed that the progress of these works should be acce- | and whv are required to muster and do duty a certain 
| lerated by the Federal arm, they will not refuse to come | number of days in the year, and from the want of ade- 
|; to some proper constitutional arrangement upon the | quate means or inducements to secure a proper instruc- 
| subject. The supposition that an equitable rule, which | tion; by reason of which this heavy tax isnot only ren- 
aysa proper respect to the interests and condition of | dered in a great degree useless, but is also unreasonably 
the different States could fail to receive ultimately the | burdensome 
constitutional sanction, would be doing injustice to the| By the Federal Constitution, Congress has the power 
By such a settlement of | to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
| laws of the Union, suppress insurrection and repel] in- 


the question, our political system, in addition to the 
vasion. The militia force provided for these purposes, 


other advantages derived from it, would, in relation to 


shocks which spring from diversities of opinion upon | compelled to be at all times provided with arms, accou- 
constitutional points of deep interest; and, in the mean |trements and ammunition, and to be mustered and 


time, the resources of the country would be best hus-/ drilled atstated periods, and kept always ready for ser- 
| banded by being left in the hands of those by whose | vice, comprises, with limited and enumerated exemp- 
they are produced.” tions, the whole of the able-bodied male white popula- 

To this exposition of my opinions upon the general | tion of the U. States, between the ages of 18 and 45.— 
subject, were added some additional observations, in| When it is considered that the number of these accord- 
They | ing to official returnsexceed @ mi/lion and a half of men, 

| were chiefly applicable to “the improvements of our | and probably at this period, amounts to two millions, the 
| harbors and the removal of partial and temporary ob- | immense and consequently oppressive excess of the ex- 
| structions in our navigable rivers, for the facility of our | isting preparatory enrolment, beyond the possible wants 
| foreign commerce,” and the best means of checking | of the country, must be apparentto all. How far the 
| the tendency to abuses which such appropriations often | existing organization and laws passed by the States in 
| produced. To the principles laid down in the two| pursuance thereof have proved successful in accom- 
publications referred to, I still adhere, and it has been | plishing the great object in view, viz: the instruction 
| my endeavor to carry them into full and fair effect in | and improvement of citizen soldiers in military tactics, 
|the administration of the Government, since I have | you are able to judge for yourselves. The results 
| been at its head. If they have been departed from, in| were a short time since summed up by the officer be- 
| respect to any works commenced under my adminis- | fore alluded to, in these emphatic words: “It is vain to 
| tration, | am not advised of it. |expect, that the whole adult population of the country 
| In conclusion, you ask me, “whether | approve of | can, or will furnish themselves with the articles required 
Mr. Poinsett’s scheme for the organization of militia?”’ | by law; or that their collection, for any number of days 
My knowledge of Military affairs, is very limited; but | they can afford to devote to this object, and under the 
will nevertheless give you such views as | have been | usual circumstances of such assemblages, can produce 
able to take of the subject of your enquiry. any agg og pron to pay or — ng 
wae . | Already, in a number o ne ates, the system has 
The Constitution of the U. States authorizes Congress | sunk under the weight of public opinion, and the prac- 





to provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the | 
militia, and for governing them when in the service of | 
the U. States; reserving to the States the appointment | 
of officers, and the authority to train the militia, accord- | 

ing to the mode of discipline prescribed by Congress. | 
In execution of this grant of power, Congress, during | 
the Administration of Gen. Washington, and upon his | 





the exception of suchas relate to light houses, beacons, | recommendation, passed a law for the organization of the | 
buoys, public piers, and other improvements in the har-| militia of the U. States. By this act, it is provided, | 
bors and navigable rivers of the U. States, for the secu-| first, that every free white citizen of the United States, | 
rity and facility of our foreign commerce, be deferred | resident therein, between the ages of fifteen and forty- | 
at least until our national debt is paid. 3d. That if it| five, (with some enumerated exemptions,) are to be en- | 
is the wish of the people that the agency of the Fede- | rolled and divided by the several States into companies, 
ral Governinent should be restricted to the appropria- | battalions, regiments, brigades and divisions, upon prin- 
tion of money, andextended in that form in aid of such | ciples therein established, and in like manner officered 
undertakings, when carried on by State authority, thea | by them, according to the rales prescribed by Congress | 


the vecasion, the manner, and the extent of the appropria-| for determining their nomber and respective rank.— 
tion, should be made the subject of Constitutional regu- | 2nd. That the militia thus enrolled, shall be armed at 
lation. their ownexpense. 3d. That they shall be disciplined 


“In these views I concurred; and I likewise partici- according to the rules approved and established by 





pated in the difficulties which were encountered, and: Congress, on the twenty-ninth of March, 1779; and 


tical question now is, whether we shall reimain in fact, 
defenceless, or resort to a large standing military force 
in time of peace, that just dread of all free Govern- 
ments, or adopt an efficient plan, which will prepare for 
the public defence the greatest force at the least cost, 
and without danger.” 

To remedy the evils of the present system, it has 
been repeatedly proposed to re-organize the militia, 
in such manner as to reduce the number of men, 
who shall be fitted and always ready to perform the 
service contemplated by the Constitution, say from 
the number of two millions to two hundred thou- 
sand, and to pay the latter a reasonable compensation 
out of the National Treasury, in order to remunerate 
them for the increased burthen thus imposed upon 
them. Several plans, to effect this purpose, have, 
from time to time, been submitted to Congress, by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of War, commencing with General 
Knox's, in 1790, and ending with that of Mr. Poinsett’s, 
in 1840. That Mr. Poinsett’s is, in several respects, 
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preferable to these which have preceded it, and is cal- 
culated to effect a more equitable disposition of the 
whole military force of the country than any heretofore 
presented, appears to have been the opinion of the 
Committees of both hoases of Congress. The grounds 
of this preference are fully set forth in the able reports 
made by their respective chairmen, at the last session, 
which have been published, and extensively circula- 
ted, and are stated as follows: 

Ist. Itextends the pay, for the period occupied in 
training, to privates as well as to commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, to whom it was limited in the 
plans of others. 2nd. It introduces the principle of rota- 
tion, by which the period during which the citizens are 
engiged in training is diminished, and the instruction 
they receive more directly imparted to the mass, and the 
burthens as well as benefits, more equally distributed 
among the people. 3rd. Inexcluding from enrolmentall 
between 13 and 20 years of age, being the period of life in 
which young men are employed in finishing their educa- 
tion, learning a trade or studying the profession by which 
they hope to obtain a livelihood. In these preferences, 
JTeoncur. In all other respects the different plans are 
understood to be substantially the same. They are so 
with regard to the authority of the oflicers over the pri- 
vates, and the rules forthe government of all when call- 
ed out fordr ll. They all propose, that the rules should 
be those established for the government of the army. The 
existing lawapples those rules to the militia, when call- 
ed into the service of the U.S.and has done so for many 
years past. Mr. Poinsett’s plan dves not adda single 
penalty or new provision. There certainly exists to 
some extent a prejudice in the public mind against the 
application of the same rigor in the discipline of citizen 
soldiers, who are only called out for short periods of 
service, as that which is applied by all nations to those, 
who make armsa profession. It will be for Congress to 
decide, aided by the opinions of experienced military 
men, whether the discipline of the militia, when called 
into the service of the United States, will admit of any 
relaxation. No one appears yet to have thought so. 
The rule by which Congress should be governed, in 


But in my opinion, the diffienlties which beset th s 
| subject le deeper than this. You have seen that the 
| Committees of Congress have reported against a re-or- 
| ganization of the militia upon the principle of classifi- 
| cation, and that they have been virtually sustained in 
| their objections by their respective houses. You have 
| seen also, that plans embracing the same principle have 
| been recommended in vain for the last half century by 
| Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson: 
men, who have always commanded the respect of Con- 
gress, and whose measures seldom failed to receive its 
support. This may be in part accounted for by the just 
repugnance of the American people to a standing mi- 
litary force, which unavoidably extends itself to large 
and protracted encampments even of the militia. But 
the principal difficulty has undoubtedly arisen out of 
| the provisions of the Federal Constitution, relating to 
this subject. By that instrument the power to train the 
militia is reserved tothe States. To reduce the number 
to be relied upon for active service by classification might 
easily be done, because the right to organize is given to 
| Congress by the Constitution; but the desired efficiency 
| would not be secured, unless that number were better 
}ter trained, and to thatend it is requisite that they 
| should be kept together for longer periods of time than 

is now practised. To do this without manifest injustice, 
provision must be made for their payment. Nor is it 
believed, that they would in general be properly in- 





the case on ell similar occasions; and that in reply- 
ing to calls made upon them by either branch of the 
Legislature, the heads of Departments aet for Con. 
gress, and not for the President; except only on occa- 
sions where his acts are brought in question. The im- 
practicability of pursuing a different course, if even it 
were otherwise desirable, will be appreciated, when itis 
considered how very numerous these calls have recent- 
ly been, amounting as they have done to 220 ata single 
session, independently of tl ose made on the President 
himself, and of letters from committees, requiring great 
research, and the preparation of voluminous doca- 
ments. Unfair as these animadversions are thus 
shown to be, this has not been even the worst 
aspect in which they have been presented. We have 
been compelled to see, not, | should think, without 
shame and mortification on the part of every ingenu- 
ous mind, whatever may be his political preferences, the 
| names of respectable citizens subscribed to statements, 
| that I had in my annual message expressed my appro- 
bation of a plan, which, not only never had been sub- 
| mitted to me, but was not even matured until more than 
three months after the message was sent to Congress; 
and an attempt to prove the unfounded assumption by 
|the publication of a garbled extract from that doca- 
ment, with its true meaning falsified by the suppres. 
| sion of a material part. Nor was the avowed object of 
| these extraordinary proceedings less remarkable than 


structed and disciplined, unless they are called out and | the acts themselves, being nothing less than an attempt 
received into the service of the U. States. If this can | to fix upon me the design of establishing a Standing 
be constitutionally done, the pay:ents may be made out | Army of two hundred thousand men, fur political and 
of the National Treasury. But the Constitution au- | personal purposes. If | had been charged with the de- 
thorizes the Federal Government to call the Militia into | sign of establishing among you, at the public expense, 
service in only three enumerated cases, viz: to execute | a menagerie of two hundred thousand wild beasts, it 
jhe laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel | would not have surprised me more, nor would it, inmy 
nvasion. Not only is the authority to assemble them | judgment, have been one jot more preposterous. 
for training not granted to Congress, but it is expressly |" | am, fortunately, gentlemen, not over-sensitive to at- 
reserved tothe States. If, therefore, the right to call | tacks of this character, and have, withal, an abiding con- 
out, or receive the Militia into the service of the United | fidence in the intelligence of the people, which renders 
States for such a purpose be assumed by the General | them proof against all such attempts to deceive them, 
Government, it can only be under the authority to pro-| If | understand my own feelings, my chief regret in 
vide for disciplining the Militia; a construction which, | witnessing such degrading exhibitions, arises from a 











my opinion, is to confer asmuch authority as is ne- 
cessary to suberdination and improvement, and to | 
adapt the regulations as far as practicable to the; 
character of the force, and the feelings and ha- | 
bits of our people. The different plans are also alike | 
in requiring the militia to arm itself. It is true, Mr. | 
Poinsett contemplates the establishment of Depots of | 
arms and ammunition at the expense of the Federal 

Governinent, near the places where the militia are to 

muster for training; but, like all his predecessors, he 
proposes to leave in force the present law, which makes 
it the duty of every enrolled citizen to be constantly 

provided with arms, accoutrements and ammunition at 
his own expense. This law, it will be remembered, was | 
passed under the aduinis ration of Gen. Washington, | 
and was re-enacted under that of Mr. Jefferson. Re- | 
garded as an indication of the principles of our Go- 
verninent, which confides the protection of the liber- 
ties of the country and the maintenance of public order 
to the hands of the free citizens of the Republic, it was 
honorable to our legislation, and stands in beautiful con- 
trast with the institutions of other countries by which the 
people, so far from, being conipelled to have arms, are 
denied the right to possess them, and deprived of their 
use. But the utter inefficiency of this provision of the 
law to induce the people to arm themselves properly 
has been fully demonstrated. Jt is vain to expect, says 
Governor Cass in the report before cited, ‘ that the 
whole adult male population of the country can, or will, 





furnish themselves with the articles required by law.” | 


—Wherever a military pride is excited, as is the case 
with volanteer associations, the law is obeyed; but it 
cannot, it appears to me, be carried into execution with 
the mass of the militia without a more rigorous exer- 


jt 


to say the least of it, is extremely doubtful; for, the same | consideration of the opinion, which foreigners, who 
sentence of the Constitution which reserves to the | have not the eame reasons to respect our political insti 
States respectively the authority of training the Militia, | tutions that we have, are likely to form of the charac- 
directs also that it should be done according to the dis- | ter of our people, when they see that conspicuous men 
cipline prescribed by Congress; thus excluding as it! among us can promise themselves any advantages, from 
would seem by necessary inference, the idea, that its | attempts to delude their fellow-citizens, by means of 
authors used the two terms in the same sense. |such monstrous absurdities. This regret, is, however, 

Mr. Poinsett seems to have been more sensibly im- | | confess, materially diminished, by the conviction, that 
pressed with this obstacle than his predecessors, and | the people will in the sequel, as they have heretofore 
endeavors to overcome it by placing his chief reliance | done, convince those who attempt in this manner to 
on volunteers, and where drafts are necessary, he pro- | operate upon their credulity, of the folly of seeking to 
poses that they should be made by the States them- | accomplish, in this country, political objects by such dis- 
selves. But can the constitutional objection ‘be thus | creditable means. 
avoided? Can Congress appropriate money for objects | I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
to which their authority does not extend? | Very respectfully, 

A proposition was made several years since to meet | Your obedient servant, 
the objection fully by amending the Constitution and | M. VAN BUREN. 
giving Congress power to provide for training the mili- To Messrs. John B. Cary, A. G. Hadgins, Thomas 
ia concurrently with the States, and to subject them | Jones, and G. A. Cary, of Elizabeth City County, Va. 

THEY COME, 

Ex-Governor Barbour, we have before informed our readers, ad- 





to the rules and regulations to which they are by law | 
subjected when in the military service of the U.S.; and | 














} 
| 
| minaries of learning throughout the Union the system 
| of discipline prescribed for the militia. This proposi- 
| tion does not appear to have found favor either with 
Congress or with the people. 
It is but lately that my attention has been particu- | 
larly drawn to this subject; and, as there is no doubt | 
| that the great men to whom I have alluded contemplated | 
an organization of the militia, and provisions for its bet- 
| ter instruction, embracing substantially the principles | 
| contained in Mr. Poinsett’s plan, it becomes ime, in the | 
| face of so much apparent authority, to hesitate before | 





| 


I 





c.se of authority on the partof the Government than is | I pronounce definitively upon its constitutionality. 
: {shall, [ am confident, in the opinion of all candid) 


consistent with the spirit of our institutions. Mr, Poin- | *”. én % fi actin ter eatin’ owe til 
sett’s plan proposed to establish depots of arms in the | minds, Seat pertotm my Cuty By refraining S> nse, — 


several States at the public expense, to be used when : atamidadioe powyramest. er oo that | 
training, or in actual service by the militia selected for | ‘2© Mean time, t wii content myse ying, that) 
the inclination of my mind is, that the desired measure 


duty, and as it was not contemplated to muster the rest | . F 
Zs . t be safely accomplished, in the form proposed, 


of the militia for discipline, it will inmy judgment be Cae the Federal Constitetion, es (stands 
“ un, . i 


well worthy of serious consideration, whether a repeal of | ; ; oe 
the provision of the law which requires the militiatoarm| Having thus given you the best opinions that I have | 


themselves at their own expense, leaving it to their op- | been able to form of the important subjects to which you 
tion to be so provided or not; and the distribution of | have called my attention, you will I hope allow me to 
arms to the full extent that may be necessary to supply | notice briefly one or two collateral considerations. 
the militia when called into active service, ought not to} Mr. Poinsett’s uncontroverted account of the origin | 
constitute a part of any plan for the re-organization of | and progress of his plan is before you. He shows, that | 
the militia, by which a portion of them are to be instruct- | it grew out of a request made of him by the Com- 
ed at the expense of the rest. The inclination of my | mittee on the Militia of the House of Representa- 
own mind would be decidedly in favor of such a course. | tives, at the close of the session before the last, in 
The light, in which the ex:sting law requiring all who contemplation of a possible collision between this 
are enrolled, to arm themselves is regarded, may be ga- | country and Great Britain, and that it was maturcd | 
thered from the fact, that men of good standing and sup-| and drawn forth under a call made upon bim by the | 
posed intelligence in the country, have either been so} House at the last session. Some surprise has been 
ignorantof its ex:stence themselves, or have counted so | expressed and doubts appear even to be entertain- 
largely on the ignorance of their fellow-citizens, as to | ed of the correctness of his declaration, that the 
eharge Mr. Poimsett with an attempt to originate the | plan was not seen by me, or subm tted to my con- 
measure, when, in trath, he only transferred it to his|s deration, before it ‘was communicated to Congress. | 
plan trom the Siatute-book, where it had stood for furty-| Those who take this view of the subject, entirely | 
seven years, loverlook the fact, that such is almost invariably 


i 
} 


| 


to progide for teaching in the primary schools and se- | dressed the citizens of this city on his way to the Hanover dinner. 


During a part of the time, we were present aud beard bis remarks. 
In surveying the prospects of hard ciderism in various portions of 
the Union, he said, Pennsylvania was safe for Harrison; that in 
Ohio, there was but one party—Hlinois, doubtful; but as to Indiana, 
she was like a (cider) jug handle—aci on oneside, Such evidences 
as the following are very numerous; and if the Judge don’t look 
sharp, the handle wul get on the other side of the jug: : 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of Washington township, War- 
ren county, Indiana, having been misled by the rutile shirt party 
long enough, have this day resolved to renounce inodern Whiggery, 
and do publicly declare, that we will support Martin Van Buren 
tor the Presidency, and Rich’d M. Johnson forthe Vice Presidency. 
We further say, that we have not taken this step in consequence 
of any arguments used by the Democratic party, by t we have be- 
come disgusted with the conduct of those who are now on the 
slaughterfield of Tippecanoe, making merry on that ground which 
was consecrated with the blood of a Daviess, an Owen, and a Spen- 
cer, who fell in consequence of the lack of generalship in the com 
mander on that fatal day. We are all laboring men, and have but 
little time to spend in political controversy; but, if we hive Ull the 
first Monday in August next, we will vote for our talented and 
slandered fellow-citizens, Edward A, Hannegan and T. A. How- 
ard. Sern Witkenson, 
Jesse H. Susman, 
Cuances M’AvuistER, 
Jéun Suanar, 

N, Bitaines, 

Wa. Wiixinson, 
Joun Wi iKkINson, 
J. K. Hiainsornam, 
J, D. Hiaisnortmam, 

his 
B. ~ Lovsenecnen. 

mark. 


May 29, 1849,” 

Reud this, from the New Hampshire Gazette: 

“Stu isey Come’—‘Trivumes uoron Trromen.’—As a de 
tachment of the British Whigs were returning through Waaner 
they met a man driving a one horse wagon, and imagining they 
saw an opponent in every individual they met, cried out, “get out 
of the road, you d——d loky Soky,’ and setting upa tremendous shout 
for ‘Harrison and hard cider,’ frightened the man’s horse, which 
backed off a bank ten feet high, breaking the wagon, and nearly 
breaking his neck; when, huzzaing for their victory, they passed 
on in great glee. The man turned out to be a good W hig from Bos 
cawen, who says he bas had quite enough of log cabin and hard 
crder W higgery to satisfy him. ‘To enumerate all the similar vic 
turies achheved by the pot valiant Whigs on their seturn home, 
would be an endless task: and well may Uiey exclaim, ‘we are Ja 


tigued with victory.’” 
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RICHMOND, Va., WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12. 

** A wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned, This is the sum of good 
government.—Mu. Jervenson’s INavGurat Appuxss. 








hy “The Sheep Speech.” — 
It has seldom been our office to expose so mean a 


misrepresentation and so insidious a furgery, as marks | of the settled policy of the State as to the propriety and ex 
of affording tegislative protection to the manufactaring interests of | 


the course of the “Richmond Whig” and “the Yeoman” 
of this city, in relation to the speech which was delivered 
by Mr. Van Buren in Albany on the idth July, 1sz7.— 
It appears, that a pamphlet copy of the speech was trans- 


mitted to this city, during the last session of the General | tions— Protection—Protection—but we have not leisure 


Assembly—and that it has been shamefully garbled by 
the Whig Press. The article in the R. Whig, thus woven 
out of fragments of the speech, along with adequate 
commentaries from the Editor of the Whig, was eager- 
ly transplanted mtc the congenial soil of the Yeoman— 
and thence distributed through the Commonwealth.— | 
It was greedily seized upon by the Whig Slangwhang- | 
ers—and by none of them, pressed with more importu- 
nate zeal, than by the Elector Candidate and orator of 
the Northern Neck. A friend of Mr. V. Buren, whose 
peculiar situation placed him in possession of these 
facts, and who strongly suspected that the original 
speech had been garbled and perverted for the pur- 
pose of raising political capital, sought the necessary 
information; and the following criticism was the result 
of his researches. It is from the pen of an intimate 
friend of Mr. Van Buren, and has every stamp of 
authenticity which can be expected or desired. It is 
placed in our possession, with a copy of the original 
speech, and we lay it before the public eye, not doubt- 
img that every considerate and unimpassioned reader 
will view. with just indignation the gross misrepresen- 
tation which has been perpetrated upon the people.— 
If it is by such impositions and humbugs only that 
Whiggery can succeed in its desperate objects, the 
world will judge whether it is entitled to success: 
(From the Richmond Yeoman of April 1st, 1840.) 

We are indebted to the Whig forthe subjoined notice of, aad 
extracts from Mr. Van Buren’s Albany Speech, referred to by 
Mr. Goode—the existence of which speech some of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s adherents have had the hardihood to deny. 

MR. VAN BUREN’S SHEEP SPEECH. 

“We have been favored with a pamphlet copy of this 
speech, published by Croswell in 1827, and sent by Mr. 
Van Buren himself to a gentleman in this State, some 
time during that year. The existence of this much- 
talked-of speech has been doubted; and if we are not 
misinformed, a letter written by Mr. Van Buren to 
James Bouldin of Charlotte, in 1836, (we believe) 
was exhibited, denying the contents of the speech. 
The letter affirmed, as we hear, that Mr. Van Buren 
never owned but the half of 800 sheep; which at the 
highest valuation could not be worth more than $4000 * 

‘We subjoin extracts from this celebrated document, 
which will serve to expose the hypocrisy of the party 
which supports Van Buren, and denounces General 
Harrison as a Tariff man, and will convict Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, himself, if he wrote the letter alluded to, of a 
slight departure from the truth. 

“The speech was delivered 10th July, 1827, before a 
meeting in Albany, held tosend Delegates to a Tariff 
Convention. The occasion of the speech was this, as 
appears from its contents: During the preceding ses- 
sion of Congress—that of '26-27, the celebrated Wool- 
lens’ Bill was introduced into the Senate, of which 
Mr. Van Buren was then a member. Near the close 
of the session the bill was laid upon the table, while 
Mr. Van Buren was out of his place. The friends of 
the bill charged him with designedly dodging the 
question. Toclear himself of this charge, he appeared 
before the J meeting, delivered a strong Tariff 

r protection throughout, and appealed 
to the fact, that he “shad invested more than $20,000 in 
sheep and farms devoted and which he meant to devote to 
THAT BUSINESS,’ as conclusive evidence of his devotion 
to the Tariff interest. 

‘In the following extract, he declares his advocacy 
of protecting duties, and informs the meeting of the part 
he acted in the passage of the Tariff of 1824—the high- 
est Tariff, at the cime of the speech, then enacted. He 
says: 

“It will not be necessary, for the purpose . i - 
sion, to fe further back than the Tariff of tla? aittees sece an 
on the often repeated solicitations of the manufacturing interest in, 
several parts of the Union, the whole subject of protecting duties 
was laboriously revised, and the rates of duties upon the various 
productions of the country, including raw materials as well as 
manufactured articles, careti.lly,and as was supposed, judiciously, 
adjusted. It embraced almost all ourmanufactures, including the 
raw material—wool, cotton, iron, hemp, lead, glass, and all kinds 
of grain, provisions, books, paper, &c. &c. At that time, he had the 
honor of a seat in the Senate of the United States, and had given the 
Tariff of that year a decided support. The Senate was so equally 
divided, that although on the final passage of the bill, one ortwo 
gontiemen yielded their opposition, yet through the principal parts 
of itsprogress it had but a majority of one or two in that body.— 
| tis vote might have defeated it!) It was then said and believed 
that the subjyct would be at rest for a longtime. The amount of 
capital invested in manufactories greatly increased, and the friends 
of legislative protection flattered themselves with the belief that all 
that was necessary had then beendone. Those expectations were 














* It will be recollected by our readers, that Mr, Bouldin bas no- 
ticed these assertions in a Card in the Enquirer. E. E. 


| not realized. Applications to Congress were renewed at the last 

session by the woollen manufacturers, and a bill was reported ap- 
plicable to that subjectonly.”? (P. 4.) 

| “Mr. Van Burensaid that upon the best reflection he had been 

| able to give to the subject, he thought their application founded 


ls : 
| in justice, and he was ready to sustain all proper measures for 
5 


| theirrelief.”” (P.5.) 
“In the following extract, page 9, he sums up what he 


——————= | had been urging : 


“Mr. Van Buren said that having now stated, as fully as the 


| time would admit, his general views upon the subject, his opinion “ 
pediency | siderations of the strongest character, all uniting their 


the country, by temperate and wise, and therefore salutary laws, 
and his readiness to aid in the passage of all such laws, he would | 
trespass for a few moments,” &c. | 

“The speech teems throughout with high Tariff no- | 


now to give further extracts, and musf pass on to the 
gist of the matter, page 16, where the ever memorable 
and characteristic passage occurs. Itis in these words: 

“He owed many thanks to the meeting for the very kind atten- 
tion with which he had been listened to by gentlemen, between 
many of whom and bimself there had, upon public matters, been 
differences of opinion of long standing. His situation in reference 
to the wool growing interest was well known to most of them. He had 
at present inugsted more than $20,000 in SHEEP, and farms devoted, 
and which he meant to devote, to that business. He felt all proper con- 
cern for his own interest, and would, of course cheerfully wnite in all 
suitable measures for its advantage.” 

Srrictures on the above, for the ExquireEr. 

The extracts from the speech of Mr. Van Buren de- 
livered at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in July, 
1827, which are contained in the Yeoman of the Ist of 
April, 1840, are studiously designed to pervert the 





| ideas which had occurred to his mind, of the mischief 


|t» be apprehended from hasty, extravagant and j|l-ad- 
| vised measures. He feared, he said, that there was in 
| the character and temper of the times, much lurking 
| danger to that great interest, and as he had no reserves 





time of the meeting, by whose attention he had been 
already so much flattered, in submitting some of the 


in regard to that or any other public matter, he would 
speak his sentiments freely. There were, he said, con- 


admonition to the sincere and single-minded friends of 
the system, to be temperate and discreet. We have 
3,000 miles of seabord, and 1,500 miles on our North- 
ern frontier. The innumerable avenues to smuggling 
which the state of the country presented, were fami- 
liar to all, and of the inevitable tendency of prohibitory 
duties, the genera] intelligence of our community ren- 
dered it unnecessary tospeak,’’ &c.,&c. If these words 
had been left in the extracts, they would have shown 
on the face of the “Yeoman” the fraud practised by 
its artful, not to say guilty collocation of sentences, and 
they were therefore left out without scruple. 


Extract No. 4, taken from page 16. 

This is described as the “gist of the matter,’ as an 
“ever memorable and characteristic passage."" Memo- 
rable it indeed should be, not for the reason insinuat- 
ed, but as evidence of the depravity of the compiler of 
the article. A meaner fraud could not be practised up- 
on the comniunity. The object in making the extracts 
is, to fix upon Mr. Van Buren the profligate avowal that 





meaning of the speaker, and taken by themselves ac- 
complish that object in a manner the most disingenu- 
ous and fraudulent. 

The first is taken from page 4, which is marked in 
the pamphlet copy of the speech No.1], and the secon 
from page 5, and is there marked No. 2. . 

By connecting these two extracts, and leaving out 
what in the original speech comes between them and 
also what immediately follows the last, Mr. Van Buren 
is made to express his approval of the Woollens Bill of } 
1837, not only against his express declaration in a pre- 
vious part of the speech, but against also the explicit 
language of the part of the speech thus mutilated, as it 
stands in the original. 

First. At page 3, immediately preceding, he thus ex- 
presses himselt, “If from the account he had given of 
the fate of the Bill in question, it was inferred that its 
provisions were such as he thought they ought to have 
been, the inference would do injustice to his sentiments. 
He had not regarded it in that light; he did not believe 
that it had been so considered by any one. As far as 
his knowledge extended, it was matter of universal con- 
cession, thatthe Bill was Jiable to many objections.— 
With some sincere friends of the Guitinnnn, these 
objections were insurmountable, and they voted against 
it; others thought the bill, notwithstanding its imper- 
fections, would be useful, and they supported it.” 

Secondly. Between the two extracts contained in the 
Yeoman, are the following expressions: ‘The first 
question which naturally presented itself was, why 
woollens alone were selected from the mass of more than 
ninety different articles upon which the Tariff of 1824 
operated? Why was Congress asked to pass oyer all 
those articles, and derange the adjustment of 1824?— 
The applicants were intelligent men, and of course 
sensible of the necessity of presenting adequate consi- 
derations for the desired interference. The grounds 
upon which it was asked, were, that as it respected the 
woollen manufactures, the duty of thirty-three and one- 
third per centum, had ‘been rendered inoperative:— 
Ist, by the frauds which had been practised upon the 
revenue, and by which the protecting duty had been 
evaded; and 2dly, by the act of the British Parliament 
reducing the duty on raw wool imported into England. 
All they asked was to have the benefit promised by the 
Tariff of 1824, fully and fairly secured tothem. They 
insisted, that having invested their money, and con- 
tinued their business upon the faith of the protection 
promised by that act, the Government was bound to 
secure them, as well against the cgnsequences arising 
from the frauds which were practised upon the reve- 
nue, as against the counteracting efiect of rival legisla- 
tion on the part of Great Britain.’’ This was followed 
up by the expression of approbation contained in the 
*“*Yeoman's’’ second extract, which he, by suppressing 
what goes between, makes applicable to the woollen | 
bill, but which in the speech itself, is restricted to the 
suppression of the frauds by which the existing duty had 
been avoided, and to the counteraction of subsequent 
British Legislation designed to defeat the duty imposed 
by the act of 1424. Mr. Van Buren then goes on to 
show by tull argument, that the Bill which the “Yeo- 
man”’ by its fraudulent transposition of extracts, makes 
him approve, was nota measure of that character.— 
The statement of these objections, extends throngh the 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th pages of the speech. 

Extract No. 3, taken from page 9. 

The suppression here, is a case of petit larceny, only. 
In the original are the words, “And having explained 
in part the difficulties which attended the subject, and 
particularly those in relation to the Bill of the last ses- 








sion’’—*the would trespass for afew moments upon the 


he would avail himself of his situation as Senator to 
enrich himself at the expense of his fellow-citizens— 
that he was in favor of the woollens bill, not because it 
was right and would promote the public interest, but 
because it would promote his own interest. To ac- 
complish this design, the paragraph is recklessly gar- 
bled by separating from it the following sentence, which 
gives character to the whole, viz: ** Whilst he would not 
feel himself at liberty to withhold his aid from the support 
of a great and salutary public measure, because be might 
be individually benefitted by its adoption, he would for- 
ever despise himself if he could be found capable of avuiling 
himself of his official station to secure his own advantage 
at the unjust expense of others.’ (Thissentence closes 
the speech ) The very sentiment which it is attempted 
te fix upon Mr. Van Buren by the practice of a mean 
fraud, ishere indignantly disclaimed and denounced. 
Mr. Van Buren had at the time, as he states, fallen into 
the general current, by embarking in raising of fine 
wool. He owned at one time the half a flock of sheep, 
which never exceeded 1000 or 1100 at the outside, and 
applied to their keeping real estate which was worth 
the principal part of the $20,000;—all of which, both 
sheep and farm, have been sold many. years ago. He 
desired to show te his fellow-citizens, that although such 
was the case, it would be, as he thought, unprincipled 
in him to have supported a bill, which he could not 
approve on public grounds, because it might promote his 
own interest at the unjust expense of others. By gar- 
bling his expressions in the manner which has been 
shown, they make him say exactly the reverse! 

Is it not as clear as day, that in every single extract 
which has been made of Mr. Van Buren’s speech, the 
entire sense has been perverted, by leaving out parts 
directly connected with the extracts made? Is not the 
unplincipled intent equally clear? Was it not done to 
deceive the good people of Virginia, by palming upon 
them, as the sentiments of Mr. Van Buren, opinions he 
not only had never expressed, but opmions and senti- 
ments directly the reverse of those he did express?— 
The ‘author of the extracts had, he says, and his work 
proves it, the pamphlet speech before him. Mr. 
Van Buren, he says, sent the speech to his fr‘one 
(Anti-Tariff, of course,) in Virginia, which is douotless 
trne. Why, then, is the speech net published as a 
whole, and, if this was not convenient, why were not 
the parts selected given with common honesty? The 
reasons are obvious. The objects of the author could 
not then have been answered. In a speech of sixteen 
pamphlet pages, he could not find a single paragraph 
that would answer his purpose, without frandulently 
garbling its contents. 

The purport and object of the speech, which has been 
so disreputably distorted, are plain enough upon the 
face of it—they were:— 

Ist. An avowal of the knowledge of its author, that 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures was, and 
had, for years, been the settled policy of the State, and 
that he, as its representative, should feel it his duty 
to carry out their wishes. This is so stated in one of ~ 
the extracts of the speech given in the “Yeoman,” and 
in several other parts—but, 

2d. To shew, by facts and arguments, that the 
opinions then so prevalent in favor of high duties, were 
not founded in an enlightened view, either of what 
was due to justice or to the true interests of the State 
itself. Tothis end, the author undertook to shew:— 

Ist. That the woollen bill (which the garbled extracts 
made him oppose,) instead of being confined to, and ac- 
complishing the objects which its advocates professed, 
viz: the prevention of frauds upon the revenue, and 
the simple counteraction of the act of the English Par- 
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liainent, reducing the duties on wool imported into En- 
gland, ameunted only to a simple and unreasonable in- 
crease of duties, upon a single article, and that one in- 
cluding the coarse woollens, which were generally pur- 
chased by the poor. 
2d. That the manufacturers, in that particular bill, 
as was also the case generally, took advantage of the 
producers of the raw material, and were on all occasions 
the persons who received the advantage of the high Ta- 
riff laws, allough they were generally asked in the im- 
posing names of the farmers and wool-growers. 
3d. That it was a delusion in the people of N. York, 
to suppose that the manufacturing, was the chief or 
most important interest upon the encouragement of 
which, their pfosperity depended. That they owed 
more to commerce, which had of late years been deemed 
but secondary to manufactures, and that the great agri- 
cultural interests, which stood above all, did not receive 
the #id from the high Tariff, which the manufacturers 
pretended. 
4th. That a large majority of the people, who had to 
pay the increased taxes, were not concerned in either 
of the interests sought to be encouraged. 
5th. That in respect to the manufacturing interest, 
New York occupied only a secondary position in re- 
spect to her neighbors, while in commerce she stood 
first. 
6th. That the extravagant encouragement which the 
Government had been in the habit of giving to manu- 
factures had been injurious to that interest itself—and 
7thly. That there was the best reason to beliéve that 
the high Tariff policy, instead of having chiefly in 
view the good of the manufacturing interest, was con- 
verted by its leading advocates :nto a political hobby 
on which to ride into power upon the overthrow of the 
Democracy of the land. 

That the speech had the greatest influence in put- 
ting down the high Tariff feeling which prevailed in 
New York, is as notorious there as that it ever ex- 
isted. 

Mr. Butler, in his letter to Hugh A. Garland, Esq., in 
March, 13835, published in the Richmond Enquirer, 
speaks of it thus-: 

“Mr. Van Buren's personal feelings have been at 
all times adverse to the high Tariff policy; and while 
he has always endeavored, in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, to carry into effect the wishes of his imme- 
diate constituents, he has left no proper occasion un- 
improved to moderate their demands and to bring their 
wishes to the standard spoken of in the above extracts. 
It is not to be doubted, that his efforts in this respect 
have largely contributed to the change of public opi- 
nion which has taken place in his own State, on this 
interesting subject. In the month of July, 1827, he 
attended a meeting held in the City of Albany, for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to attend the Harrisburg 
Convention; and addressed the meeting on the whole 
subject, and particularly in explanation of the course 
previously pursued by himself. This speech, which 
was published and extensively circulated, ultimately 
produced great effect on public sentiment, in N. York.” 

Holland, in his life of M. Van Buren, says, “The 
speech was printed and extensively circulated, and con- 
tributed in no small degree, to the formation of juster 
views with respect to the Protective system.” 

Col. Benton, in his published letter to Gen. Davis of 
Mississippi, says, ‘He was the first eminent member of 
Congress North of the Potomac, to open the war, at the 
right point, upon the Tariff of 1823, then undergoing 
the process of incubation, through the instrumentality 
of a Convention to sit at Harrisburg. His speech at 
Albany, in July, 1827, openly characterised that mea- 
sure as a political mancuvre, to influence the impend- 
ing Presidential election: and the graphic expression, 
“a measure proceeding more from the closet of the poli- 
tician, than from the workshop of the manufacturer,” 
so opportunely and felicitously used in that speech, 
soon became the opinion of the public, and subsequently 
received the impress of verification, from the abandon- 
ment and the manner of abandoning, of the whole fa- 


| his answer to the Shocco Springs’ Committee in 1532, 
when a candidate for the V. Presidency, called the at- 
tention of the people of the U. 8. to this same speech in 
the following words: “My views upon this subject 
| (the Tariff ) were several years ago spread before the 
people of this State, and have since been widely dif- 
fused, through the medium of the public press. My 
object at that time was, to invite the attention of my 
immediate constituents to a dispassionate consideration 
of the subject in its various bearings; being well as- 
sured that such an investigation would bring them 
to a standard, which, from its moderation and 
justice, would furnish the best guarantee for the 
true interests of all. If, as has been supposed, those 
views have contributed, in any degree, to produce a 
state of feeling so much to be desired, | have reason to 
be gratified with the result.” 

Finally, the views, by which Mr. V. B. declared it 
his intention tobe governed upon the Tariff question, 
were fully set forth in his letter to the Shocco Springs 
Committee, in 1832, and have been frequently re-ap- 
proved by him since. They will be found in Holland's 
Life of Van Buren, and in a sketch of his life, recently 
published under the authority of the New York dele- 
gation. By those principles, his conduct as President 
have beén regulated—to them, he means to adhere, and 
by them, he is willing now, as he was then, to be judged. 
But to what end is it, that Mr. Van Buren’s views, in 
respect to the Tariff policy, are now attempted to be 
impeached, and that by such unfair means? Is it not 
to obtain the vote of Virginia, for a gentleman who is 
now, and always has been, as ultra a Tariff man as can 
be found in the U. S.? 
ference to the strong figure by which he intended to 
denote his zeal in the cause and the extremities to 
which he would venture, the strongest that was, per- 











indeed, pause in his career when it was made to appear 
that the grass grew in Charleston and Norfolk, an 
that it was occasioned by the high Tariff,’ or words of 
similar import, let us look at only one other act and 
declaration of his. 

On the Ith of December, 1819, the Senate of Ohio, 
of which Gen. Harrison was then a member, passed the 
following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That in the present state of pecuniary embarrassment 
amongst the people, it is unwise and impolitic for the Government 
to pay off the public debt more rapidly than the obligations it may 
have come tinder to its creditors, may require,and that any surplus 


port and encouragement of domestic manufactures.” 


Journal, page 83. 

There isbut one way in which money in the Treasu- 
ry can be applied to the encouragement of domestic | 
manufactures, and that is by way of bownties—'The | 
above is, therefore, in terms, an expression in favor of 
sustaining domestic manufactures by direct bounties out 
of the National Treasury, and as such goes a step, anda 
long one, beyond any that has, it is believed, been ang | 


where else taken in the U. States, at least, in a form so | 
imposing. That such was the design is not only appa- | 
rent from the terms of the resolution itself, but from 
the fact that it is immediately preceded by*another re- 
commending a modification of the Tariff favorable to 
domestic manufactures. 
Gen. Harrison not only voted for this resolution, but | 
at page 84, will also be found the following entry: 
“The Senate then came to the following resolution, 
on motion of Mr. Harrison: H 
“Resolved, ‘That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to use their exertions to procure the | 
passage of laws embracing the principles recommended in the | 
foregoing resolutions.” } 





Mr. Van Buren’s whole Political Life summed up, and | 
especially that part of it during which he was Advo- | 
cating the War and Sustaining Mr. Madison. 
So sensible have the Whigs become of the utter falsity 
of the charge that Mr. Van Buren was opposed to the 

war, thatthe most rabid and reckless sheets in N. York 

consider it calumnious at the present time to be charged | 
with having given it publicity. A resolution has been 














bric of the high Tariff policy. Failing to carry any 
body into the Presidential Chair, its doom announced | 
by the elections of Jackson and Van Buren, it was | 
abandoned, as it had been created, upon a politi- | 
cal calculation;—and expired under a fiat emanat- | 
ing, not from the workshep of the manufacturer, but | 
from the closet of the politician. ‘True, that Mr. Van} 
Buren voted for the Tariff of 1828, notwithstanding his | 
speech of 1827; but equally true, that he voted under 
instructions froin his State Legislature, and in obedi- 
ence to the great Democratic principle, which has al- | 
ways formed a distinguishing feature and a dividing | 


land-mark between the two grrat political parties, | wrote a resolution in 18!1]-12, denouncing the war as 
disastrous.’ 


which, under whatsoever name, have always existed 


| slander. 
| columns, wh'ch drew from the Evening Journal, a Whig | 


going the rounds of the Whig newspapers charging 
that Mr. Van Baren considered the late war ‘impolitic 
and disastrous."’ This base calumny has been nailed | 
to the counter, not only by the friends, but the political | 
enemies of Mr. Van Buren. Mr. Tallmadge of New 
York has given testimony to its falsity—so has Mr. But- 
ler, the Attorney-General of the U.S. In addition to | 
these gentlemen, the Federal newspapers of New York | 
have beea rebuking each other about circulating this | 
The Rochester Democrat copied it into its 








| 


paper, the following pointed rebuke: | 
“The Rochester Democrat errs in supposing, that Mr. Van Buren 
‘impolitic ond | 


Mr. Van Buren neither wrote nor voted for any such 


Without a more particular re- | 


haps, ever used in this country, viz: “That he would, | 





vt 


racteristic of the Editor of the Federal organ, the slander, known 
| to be such at the time of its publication, has to this day met with 
no retraction in the columns of that paper, although the injustice 
| and falsity of the imputation against Mr. V. B. was acknowledged 
| by itself some four years ago,” ‘ 
| The Evening Journal, on the appearance of this 
| charge in the Argus, denied immediately that it had 
lever given publicity to the resolution, and challenged 
| the Argus to name day anddate. The Argus searched 
}and could not find the article, and frankly stated, as 
much; but ona more diligent search, came across it, as 
| follows: 

“We now, however, withdraw our concession, and point to day and 
date. Tue Evenine Journal ruBLISHED THE RESOLUTION ON THE 
25th or Marcs cast, as foll. we: 

( From the Evening Journal «f March 25, 1840.) 

“°Mr. Van Buren anp tHe Late Wan.—As the Globe is col- 
| lecting evidence in reference to the President’s sentiments on the 
| subject of the late war, would it not be as well to state the notori- 
ous fact, that at the time WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON was at 
the head of the Northwestern Army, fighting the British and In- 
dians, (1812,) Mr. VAN BUREN, at an anti-war meeting, in the 
town of Hudson, Columbia county, New York, moved the follow 
ing resolution: 

*** Resolved, That the war is IMPOLITIC AND DISASTROUS, 
jand to employ the militia in an offensive war, is unconstitution 
j al.’”? 

We subjoin the extracts alluded to above by the Ar- 

| gus, as rebuking the Journal for publishing a talsehood. 

| These show the light in which this charge is held in N. 

| York by the bitterest enemies of the President. What 
| must a Southern man think of so base a falsehood? The 
| first of these is the Editor of the New-Yorker, who, in 
| alluding to the resolution, says, 
| “We assure the Editors of the Richmoud Whig, Mobile Chroni 
| cle, &c., if they shall not have been already convinced of and cor- 
rected their error, that Mr. Van Buren never offered or supported 
| any resolution of the kind, The story is a downright fabrication.” 
The other is the Editor of the Free Press, in Burling- 
|ton, Vermont. He has the following article: 
“Correction.—We copied the other day an article attributing to 
| Mr. Van Buren the authorship of a resolution against the last war, 
| This, we are satisfied, is incorrect. The resolution was adopted 
| ata public meeting in Columbia county, where Mr. Van Buren re 

| sided, but with which he had nothing to do, whatever,” 

In addition to this evidence, we state the following 

| facts, commencing with Mr. Van Buren’s earliest life, 
as illustrative of his undeviating attachment to the De- 
'mocratic principles and Democratic Presidents, We 
| challenge the whole Federal press from Maine to Lou- 
jisiana, to deny one word. If so, we will publish the 
proof, and overwheim them with shame. We have care- 
| fully eramined the proof, deduced the following facts, and 
| laid the testimony aside, for further use, 1¥ NECESSARY: 


“Tn 1809, he is found reporting and supporting strong resolutions 





in the 7" would be more usefully employed in the Internal | . ~ - ; , 
 ptesalehtiescea Bete . ste | in vindication of the measures of Mr, Jetferson’s administration, 


Improvement of the country by roads and canals, and in the sup- , H \ 
aad danell pT ; ; [ See ‘Some then just closed, and denouncing the Federalism of the day in the 


| strongest terms, 

“In 1810, he is found, with equal devotion, reporting and sustain- 
ing resolutions in supportof Ms, Madison’s administration, 

“In 1811, he is again found reporting and sustaining a strong re- 
solution, declaring that he “entertained undiminished confidence 
in the integrity, wisdom and patriotism of James Madison,” and 
that he was “eminently entitled to the esteem and veneration of 
every consistent Republican.”’ 

“In the Spring of 1812, the Republican members of the N. York 
Legislature nominated De Witt Clinton asa candidate for the Pre- 


| sidency. 


“In April, 1812, Mr. Van Buren was elected a member of the 
Senate of New York. 

“In June, 1812, war was declared. 

“in November, 1812, the Legislature met, and Mr. Van Buren, 
one of a committee for that purpose, wrote a reply to the Govern 
or’s Speech, fully sustaining the declaration of war. 

“When that reply was under discussion, he voted against pro 
posed amendments, condemning the war. 

“In December of that year, he voted for the Clinton Electoral 
ticket, becanse Clinton was the nominated candidate of the Re- 
publican party in his State. 

“In March, 1813, he made a report in the Senate, laudatory of 
our brave navy, and evineing continued confidence in the acts of 
the General Government. 

“He voted for a resolution authorizing the Comptroller to sub- 
scribe $500,000 to a loan proposed by the General Government as 
means for carrying on the war. 

“He was the author of the eloquent appeal to the peaple of New 
York by the Republican members of the Legislature in support of 
the war, which did much to secure the re-election of D. D. Tomp- 
kins to the office of Governor in April, 1X13. 

“At the session of JRI3-14, Mtr. Van Buren was still the eloquent 
defender of the war, of the patriotic Gov. Tompkins, and of the 
Republican Administration of the General Government. 

“At the close of the session, on the 14th April, 1814, he addressed 
a large and general mecting of Republicans at Albany, with great 
energy and effect; and, in coaciusion, presente da preamble and 
resolutions eloquent in defence of the war, and in just denuncia 
tion of the atrocious conduct of the Federal leaders. 

“His efforts did much to secure the traumph of the Republican 
arty in the Spring of 1814, which placed the entire Government 
of the State in their hands. 

“At an extra session of the Legislature, held in the Fall of the 
disastrous year, 1814, Mr. Van Buren was again the author of an 
eloquent reply to the Speech of Gov. Tompkins, full of devotion 
to the rights, interests and honor of his country. : 

“This first step was followed up by an ardent support of efficient 
war-measures, among which was an act to raise and put at the dis 
position of the General Government, for two years, an army of 
12,000 men... This act was not only supported, but originally drawn 
up by Mr. Van Buren. ; 

“In Feb’ry, 1815, Mr. V. Buren drew up the resolutions adopted 
by the Legislature of New York, approving with enthusiasm of the 
conduct of General Jackson and his brave army, in the defence of 
New Orleans. ‘ 

“In the same month, he drew up a report recommending to the 
Legislature a loan of $350,000 to the General Government to pay 


and still existin our country. Sitting in the chair next | resolution. Van Buren has done much—vastly too much, to cor- } the militia, which had peen discharged from the service without 
to him at the time of that vote, voting as he did and | "Pt the politics and to destroy the integrity of our Government, | compensation, in consequence of the exhausted condition of the 
‘ and we shall ever regard him as the country’s worst enemy: but 


upon the same principle, interchanging opinions with. | 
out reserve or disguise, it comes within the perception | 
of my own senses to know that he felt great repugnance | 
to the provisions of the Tariff act of "28, and voted 


that accusation is unfounded.” 
Upon which the Albany Argus remarks: 
“It s amongst the characteristics of the present campaign, that | 


the same falsehood was, not many months since, given to the pub | 
lic through the columns of the Evening Jonrnal, for which its 


for it, as I did, in obedience to a principle which we Editor received a still more pointed rebuke from his political asto | 


both hold sacred.” 


And Mr. Van Buren himself in! iate of the New Yorker and Log Cabin; and what is equally cha- 


_ 


National Treasury. 

“In that year, he was appointed by the Republican party, Attor- 
ney-General of the State, and in the Fall, being still a member of 
the Senate, he was selected to write the answer to the Governor’s 


Speech. 
“Such, during the restrictive measures and the war, was the 
conduct of a devoted Republican, whom the Federalism of that day 


and this, conspire to slander and libel! by falvehood and forgery.” 
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THE CRISIS. 





THE CENSUS LAW HUMBUG. 

Among the disreputable means which have been re- 
sorted to by the Opposition to destroy the confidence of 
the People in the Administration, there is not one which | 
deserves a deeper brand of infamy than that which has | 
been made of the law to ennmerate the population of | 
the U. States, and procure statistical information. We | 
some tune ago went into a history of this law, and show- | 
ed that the Whigs themselves got up and concocted all | 
that part of it in relation to the statistics—such as chick- 
ens, et cetera. Yes, rae Wuias—they, who now affect 
to complain that this is the precursor of a law for direct | 
taxation by Mr. Van Buren, were the authors of that | 
law! Rice Garland of La., John Sergeant of Pennsyl- | 
vania, and Daniel Webster of Mass., with other coun- | 





can do, and at very fair prices, whilst the cost of liy- 
ing is reasonable enough; and moreover, in society 
they stand on an equal footing with every other mem- | 


ELECTIONS, 
North Carolina.—The Raleigh Register (Whig) of Tuesday gives 
us returns from the following 14 counties, viz: Warren, Franklin, 
Granville, Pitt, Edgecomb, Washington, Johnston, Reanfort, 


ber of the community without the least shade of dis-| Wayne, Nash, Halifax, Northampton, Columbus and Bertie.— 


tinction, and there is none to say, as the Whig man | 
once said, there goes a stinking mechanic. 

Now, contrast this condition of things with that to 
which the British Federal Whigs of this country would 
reduce this useful and meritorious class of the commu- 
nity, if they could, when they hold the sentiments 
which were uttered not long since by one of those 


Saunders (Dem.) has 7229 votes, Morehead (Whig) 5%9—Saun- 
ders’s present majority 2160. In 1836, Spaight (Dem.) had a mnjo- 
rity in the same counties over Dudley, of 1585—N tt gain to the 
Democratic party in 14 counties since 1836, is 575. The election 
of Governor is no more a test of the elections of North Carolina, 
in 1840, than it was in 1836. Then Dudley (Whig) beat Spaight by 
a vote of 34,167 to 29,78x; that is, by becween 4 and 5,000 majority. 
This was in the Summer of 73%, but in the Fall of the same year, 
Mr. Van Buren obtained the electoral ticket by a vote of 25,839 to 
22,072; that is tosay, by 2,767 majority. 





silk stocking gentry, to wit: ‘that there never can be 

rosperous times in this country, until, as in England, 
the poor man is obliged to work for a sheep's head and 
pluck a day, and lie under a cartat night.”’ Aye, Sir, 


try Whigs, are the fathers of this whole scheme—the | and then under the double rule of Federal Whigs and 
Banks, whatever little money they might chance to persuaded that Saunders will come out of the East with a clear 


authors of every question put to our citizens by the | 
agents of the Ceysus law. Yet the Whigs have labored | 


handle, would be paid them in shin plasters. No, Sir; 


The Register claims a Whig gain in the Legislature of 6 mem- 
bers—and allows a Whig loss of 2 in the above counties.—The Ra 
Jeigh Standard (Dem.) of the Lith, gives this view of the campaign: 
| “Notwithstanding we have heard from two of the heavy ‘Whig’ 
| counties, Saunders’ majority is 2,343, and his clear gain over 
| Spaight’s majorities and Morehead’s gains, is 547, We are fully 


gam of between 2 and 3,000 votes. From present indications, we 
feel assured of the election of 8. by from 3,000 to 5,000.majority. 


most zealously to impress the poor and ignorant (as they || mistake—in Whig plasters. I am warranted in using “From Craven our accounts are not full; but Pasteur, the Demo- 


term them) with the idea, that Mr. Van Buren had sent | 


out his agents to take down a list of their property, that | things around me; for the Whigs do import the greater | and late Senator. 


he might ascertain how much taxation they could bear | 
to sustain him in his “royal magnificence’’—and to | 
some extent, this impression has been made. The Eng- | 
lish language is impotent to express the detestation in | 
which a party should be held, which is capable of such | 
hypocrisy, baseness and deception. The subjoined ar- | 
ticle, from the Compiler of this City, (a professed neu- | 
tral, but Whig, as all neutrals are,) pointed virtually | 
to the course taken some tiie since by the Senior Edi- | 
tor of the Whig, in advising his brethren to refuse an- | 
swering questions, and thus rebukes his party for their | 
extraordinary course: 
“It is to be regretted, that objections have been made to the que- | 
ries which the commissioners to take the census are instructed to | 
propound. Those queries are perhaps too numerous, and embrace 
trifling articles; but the principal statistics sought to be obtained 
through them are highly important and interesting. We hope | 
they may be fully ascertained, though the objections urged are cal- | 
culated partially to prevent that—particularly those urged bv the 
senior Editor of the Whig. This country is very much in want of | 
useful statistical inf}rmation. Professor Leiber of Cotumbia Col- | 
lege, (8. C.,) before the law was framed, wrote a most interesting | 
letter to Senator Preston, in which he explained the advantages of 
such information, and by contrasting our country with others, 
shewed our comparative poverty in statistical matter. This very | 
letter, we have no doubt, was the prime cause of appending those | 
queries to the duties of the census takers. If there is any thing 
wrong in the matter, the President could only be culpable so far 
as his signature of the bill might involve him, The bill was the ° 
work of Congress.’ | 


WHIG GAINS.—HOW MADE. 

We warn our friends against the brags of the Whigs. 
They pretend to you, that great changes are taking 
place in favor of GeneHarrison, ‘Tis false, so far as | 
public sentiment can be collected from published re- | 
nunciations on both sides, or from neighborhood gather- | 
ings throughout the Union. Van Buren beats Harrison | 


2 to 1, and sometimes 3, 4 and 5 to 1, on such occasions | 
—showing clearly the position occupied by the ‘érue | 





this latter expression, from my own observation of 


cratic candidate for Senator, is 88 ahead of Biddle, Pritish Whig 
We are confident of Pasteur’s election—a gain 
of one Senator. The Democratic votes for members for the House 


art of this trash amongst us At any rate, 1 know | 
P 8 Jy ’ of Commons were 60 ahea_ , and promise a like result, which will 


what I say, and I do know several most ‘“odoriferous”’ 
Whigs, who are in the habit of lugging off, very fre- 
uently, whole shot-bags full of silver change to Balti- 


more, and selling it at a premium of from 10 to 124 cts. | 


about it, we are called dirty-mouthed Loco Focos— 


| be a gain of two members for the Commons. We may also calcu- 
| lare on the gain of a Senator in Greene and Lenoir, as Harper, 


| British Whig, is ouly 47 ahead in Greene. In °38, his majority was 


| 122 in this county. In Lenoir, the Democratic majority was 84.’? 
The great body of North Carotina votes to-morrow, (13th.) 


evening’s mail brought returns from three Whig counties in this 


in the dollar; and then, if-we do not hold our peace | Alabama.—The Charleston Mercury of Monday says, “Last 
| 


(although one of these gentlemen is so exceedingly mo- 
dest, he cannot speak the dirty words, ‘Loco Foco,”’ be- 
fore ladies.) For these coins, they bring back in return, 


their Whig plasters, and these self-same Whigs will | 


take hold of those shinplasters and hold them up and ex- 


claim, “See here, Sir; Jackson gold by G—, Sir; see | 


here, Sir, what Jackson and Van Buren have done, 
made way with all the “spashay’’ and left these things 
in place of it. Now, Sir, the complaints of many 
of these croakers about hard times, ruined country, &c., 
are about as well founded as are those of the above 
mentioned worthy, consistent, dissatisfied, Federal, 
Whig mechanic—who, according to his own showing, 
has plenty of work, gets good prices, and lives 
cheaper than formerly. Raw, what more can he want? 
I hope the day will never come when a North Ameri- 
can sun will shine on a set of mechanics in silk stock- 
ings, white gloves and ruffled shirts, who wish to live 
by their wits and not by their work. 
A HARD-MONIED MECHANIC. 





Spirit of Whiggery !—Beware !! 

We are startled by the violence displayed by so many Whigs.— 
They seem determined to put Mr. Van Buren out, at all events— 
and to stickle at pO means to effect their object, by humbugs, 
trieks; and if necessary, by force. For example: 

Mr. Wm. Preston boldly declared in the Log Cabin in this City, 
“that although he believed Mr. Van Buren would be defeated by 
constitutional means, yet if those means were insufficient, if the 
ballot box should fail him, he, for one, was willing to resort to 
the rights and the arms that Nature gave him. He said this toa 


State, which have voted as usual, In Mobile the Whig ticket for 
| the Legislature succeeded by about 100 majority. In Montgomery 
| the Whig majority is 169, and in Russell county itis 115, These 
| three counties send nine members to the Legislature.’? 

Indiana,—Partial returns; but they are in favor of Bigger, (Whig.) 
| The Whigs claim his election by 10,000. But Gen. Harrison car- 
| ried it in 1836, by 8,893 majority. 

Kentucky.—The returns are by no means complete: but the 
| Whigs ciaim the State by a large majority. In 28 counties, for 
| first and second days, the majority is 6,819. 





Arrival of the Great Western. 

This Steamer arrived at New York on Sunday morning, 10 
| o’clock, in 14 days from Bristol. Unsettled and stormy weather 
{in many parts of Great Britain, particnilarly the North, creating 
| much anxiety respecting the crops, and tending to an advance in the 
| prices of breadstuffs. -American flour in bond has risen from 1 to 

2 shillings. Arevotution has broken out in various parts of Syria 

against the army and Government of Mehemet Ali. Beyrout has 
| been taken by the Druses and Maronites of Mount Lebanon. Me- 
| hemet Ali is making the most vigorous efforts to suppress the in- 
| surrection.—Col. Thornton, who went to London for the pnrpose 
| of negotiating a loan for the State of [ll nois, of one million of 
dollars, met with no difficulty in immediately succeeding in the 
object of his mission, and has returned in the Great Western.— 
Parliament were acting on a Regency bill, to ‘meet a contingency 
that may hereafter take place””—(the Queen’s confinement.) 


‘ A Whig Log Cabin Upset ! 





| 
} 
} 


i 
} 
| A GUN FROM PENNSYLVANIA.—Great Re-action in Luterne 
| County. 

A special election has been held in Providence township, Lu- 
| zerne county, for justices of the peace, which was contested on 


Strict party grounds. The Democratic ticket was carried by a ma- 


log cabin’ boys. Read the following, and convince | ig! } ture § ai D 
Virginia audience, and that Virginia audience answered him | jority of seven. Last Fall, the Federal majority was sizty. 


yourselves that misrepresentation is their game: 

The Chicago Democrat says that a gentleman of high repute in the | 
Whig party of Ohio thus writes to an old schoolboy acquaintance | 
of his in a neighboring county, It shows the people how easy | 
Whig gains are manufactured. But he was “ barking up the | 
wrong tree.”? He wrote back that he was not in the habit of ly- | 
ing for any cause, nor did he support any cause which, like that | 
of the Whigs, required to be supported by lying: 


Sir: “Tam anxious to hear how politics goin Iinois. Do | t 


write me immediately and tell me every particular. Are there not | 
great gains all around you? Please be particular on this point.— | 
And for every one write ten, and for every ten write one hundred, 


as we want to publish news of gains so as to bring every doubtful | the 


Voter to ours as the strong side. Don’t forget now to tell as big a! 
story as you ean; for Harrison is our last hope, and we must carry | 
‘him with a horrah if we carry him at all. 

Your ever faithful friend.” 


Columbus, Ohio, April 21. 





COMMUNICATED. 
Hard Times! Hard Times! 

A Whig mechanic, not forty miles from Northumber- | 
land Court-house, who has pinned his faith to the | 
sleeve of Federalism, and who is a believer in the wor- | 
ship of the Juggernaut of Whiggery, (log cabin) with 
all its concomitants of revelry, (although he is a tem-) 
perance man, and never takes a horn, except when he 
feels like it,) is very loud in his complaints about hard 
times, and very clamorous against Mr. Van Buren and | 
this Administration, as being the cause of them. He} 
has declared, on many occasions lately, that he has| 
done more business within the year past, than he has | 
ever done in any former year. And in an advertise- 
ment which he has stuck up, stated, that his present 


when the U. 8. Bank was in full bloom; and that the 


from the moderate prices of provisions. Yet, ‘hard. 


with shouts of applause !”’ 
Capt. Stockton of the Navy! declared to one meeting of the Peo- 
le of New Jersey, that in our fathers’ time, there were men in 
Kew Jersey, who, if they had held the commission for member of 
Congress, they would have nailed it to the table of Congress with 


their hunting knife, and seen what Southe: n cavalier would have | 


dared to take it away.—In another meeting at Jersey City, he ex- 
claimed: “And here, before Heaven, I pledge myself to oppose 
hese marauders and plunderers of our rights, who only want 
200,000 men to take possession of our persons. We have the means 
in cur hands, let us act peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. If 
we come to the bailot boxes and are defeated, Ido not say ail is lost, 
re will be men still who will protect the flag and die rather than these 
marauders should take possession of it—let them not therefore ‘lay 
that flattering unction to their souls.’ 1, for one, will go and try 
with all my heart and all my influence, but if not successful, I will 
not give up, for by heaven | will earrry on the war.” 

The Cincinnati Advertiser of the Sth inst. states that Corwin 
(the Whig candidate for Governor of Obio) said at the log cabin 


| meeting, “Let US MOVE IN SOLID PHALANX TO THE BALLOT BOXES 


AND THERE DEPOSITE OUR VOTES, AND IF WE CANNOT CARRY 4 
MAJORITY, ARE WE NOT JUSTIFIED IN USING FORCE?” 

And who is not startled and indignant at the language employed 
by Graves of Kentucky, in the following extract from “The Jeffer- 
sonian,” published at Charleston, Kan wha county, (aye,i  Vir- 
ginia,) of the Ist inst. Read, Virginians! and then say, Is this the 
party whom you will take to your bosom? 

“Congress adjourned on the Qlst ult. Messrs. Crittenden and 
Graves arrived at this place, on Wednesday evening last, and 
each gentleman delivered an address before the Tippecanoe Club 
of Charleston. 
“Vox et preterea nihil.”” 

““We have neither the time nor the inclination to make any com- 
ments on those brifiant and thundering speeches. One ‘beautiful 


| Anelection for justice of the peace in TJ annahunk township, was 
| held, which resulted in the election of the Democratic candidate 
| by a majority of forty.fire votes. In 1838, Tannahunk township 
| gave Ritner a majority of one hundred and ninety-five. This makes 
a change against Federalism of two hundred and eighty votes. 
| The Feds had erected a hen coop, with the usual complement of 
| coon skins, cider barrels, and tin cups; but these important argu- 
ments were tuo well understood by the people for the success of the 
cider ticket. 
The Keystone is safe for Van Buren by at least 20,000 majority; 


| and if the election was to be held neat Spring, instead of the Fall, 


| it would be swelled to 50,000. The Keystone will never assist in 
| disgracing the Americay people by the elevation to the Presidency 
of a political automaton, a dumb candidate, and a superannuated, 
| broken down office-hunter and officeholder.— Oho paper. 

} 


WHO ABUSE? 

The Whigs are eternally prating about the indiscriminate abuse 
|,poured on the head ef their “hero” by the Democratic party, when 
| it is well known that the only weapons they use against 31). Van 
| Buren, are slander, falsehood and defamation. But it is uf tite, 

that Gen. Harrison has been abused or slandered. It is not ire, 
| that his private character has been assailed here by the Democia 
| party. Bntif it had been, the Whigs ought to be the last on earth 
| tocomplain, They abused, slandered and vilified Mr. Van furen 
| when a candidate for the Presidency in 1836; they even went so 
| far as to charge him with being the son of Aaron Burr; they black- 
guarded the wife of Gen. Jackson, until she descended to an un- 
timely grave; they blackguarded the old Hero himself—but, ever 
| an overmatch for the enemies of freedom, he rebuked and silenced 
| them. Hear what the Cincinnati Gazette said of him in 1828: 
| “Gen. Jackson’s mother was ac: MMON PROSTITUTE, brought 
| to this country by the British soldiers. She afterwards murried a 
ULATTO MAN, With whom she had many children, of which numn- 





” 7 ~ >, re fee villing ; 
extract”? from that of the Hon. Mr. Graves, we feel unwilling to) ber, Gen. Jacksow 18 nz.” 


conceal from the publiceye. We shall give it substantially, if not 
almost verbatim, as we heard it from the gentleman himself. 


| Have any attempts like this been made to destroy Gen. Harrison? 
| Has any press or man in Virginia done more against bim than to 


“USne ‘ ‘ amen omar 4 > a 7 7 7 . : - - 
. . < Speaking in a general way of the alleged corruptions of our) oh ’ ao Pruckdamint Mac Mex Veet 
wees are 20 per cent. higher than they were in 1331-2 : tet co | eg , ular, | Canvass fairly his pretensions to the Presidency? No; No: Yet the 
prices Pp nt. hig y > Government, and of the abominations of Van Buren in particular, | Whigs are forever crying out “abuse,” “persecution,”’ “old hero,” 


the eloquent Orator thus held forth the fol owing strong language 


‘injured man,” to make false issues and excite the sympathies of 


P hie f: ] | in the Methodist Church of this place—One hand clenched and up- | ,,¢ " : " ‘ 
expenses of ved family are now much Jess than usuel, lifted, and the other rapping furiously the railing round the altar : | fools,’’ as they take the people to be. 





‘ a , Sern ae a > x , Iss) | : ’ 
a Bd er arena Mr. Adams, in his letter to Dutee J. Pearce, of R. 


| HOPE OF A CHANGE THROUGH THE ‘BALLOT-BOX,’ [| 


times, and worse a-coming," is the doleful ditty sung et ' t 
} h 7 /WOUL) HERE—SO HELP ME GOD!! UPON THIS HOLY | Island, dated Sept. 7, 1835, used this language in refer- 
ALTAR!—TAKE AN OATH THIS NIGHT TO TAKE UP) ence to the present Whig party: 
+ * * * * 


by this most consistent Whig, from one day's end to) 


another. And he says, if Mr. Van Buren is re-elected, | 4s AND MARCH WITH YOU TO WASHINGTON, AND 


he will be compelled to shut up his shop. Now, Mr. 
Editor, this mechanic had better shut up his—mouth, 
instead of his shop, if he cannot find stronger reasons 


for Malling out with Mr. Van Buren and his Adminis- | might be inferred, that the Assistant Editor entertained the opi 
att . 

Sir, the condition of the mechanics and other work- 
ing classes of the community, where this dissatisfied 
mechanic lives, is such as every reasonable man onght 
to be satisfied’ with. They get as much work as they 


PULL DOWN THE PRESENT ‘DYNASTY.’” 
| Ez uno Disce omnes.] 





An article appeared some time ago in the Crisis, from which it 


nion, that Lieut. G. M. Hooe had been guilty of oppression and 
| cruelty in the Naval service, at the Florida station. It was not his 
| intention to express such an opinion. He was merely stating 
ja fact which had occurred in one of the Northern ports. He be- 
| Hieves Mr. Hooe a humane and generous man—He knows him to 


“They have SO HONEST PRIN- 
CIPLE to kerp them together—THEIR ONLY CEMENT 15 A 
SYMPATHY OF HATRED TO EVERY MAN OF PUKER 
PRINCIPLES ‘THAN THEMSELVES.’ 








' be a magnanimous and highly houorable one. 


| Truth is mighty and will prevail.” Never! never! 


in the annals of the world, was a party so justly clia- 
racterized; yet this Mr. Adams is a rabid Wh g, and 
was formerly a President of the U. States. Upon what 
principle he adheres to the Whig party, can be easily 
conceiyed, 











